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CHAPTER I. 



Beaittiful, bright, fresh, and glowing as the July 
morning on which she is to be introduced to the 
reader, Stella Onne presents just the same insur- 
mountable difficulties that the morning does to the 
writer who would wish to paint the charms of both 
woman and. day with pen and ink. A mere list of fea- 
tures never puts the person to be described before those 
.who are to be interested in him or her. Therefore it 
shall only be said here that the young lady who is to 
be the heroine of these pages had a fair, blooming 
face, from which richly shaded chestnut hair rolled 
itself away in a great classical coil, that was deftly 
disposed at the back of her head ; that her eyes were 
those frank-looking, large, well-opened, grey ones, 
that by reason of the length of their dark lashes look 
blue in love, and black in anger ; and that her figure 
was of the " just height '* which no man can desire to 
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see added to or taken from. No insufiScient futile 
eflforts shall be made to put her mouth and nose and 
chin before you. Peace to her pretty features ! But 
a few words must be said about the expression of the 
girl whose face and fortunes absorb all the interest of 
this story. 

Frank, fearless firmness was what it expressed to- 
the majority at the first glance. But those wha 
looked again, for the sake of seeing something beside 
the beauty that reigned there, saw, or thought they 
saw, a certain look of unrest, of sudden disappoint- 
ment, and of hunger for something better or beyond 
what was about her. It was gone again in a moment,, 
this look — superseded and put out by the normal one 
that was so frank and self-sufl&cing. But, however 
dormant it might lie at times, it cropped up and cam*e 
to the fore at others, with a vehemence that made the 
few who partially understood her feel that there were 
possibilities of grand aspirations, and horrible suffer- 
ings in their defeat, about this gay, graceful, well- 
endowed young lady. 

Any one who had seen her coming out of her hand- 
somely furnished bed-room, and down the wide oak- 
balustraded staircase of Carhayes Place this morning, 
must have been struck by this look of " check,** of 
sudden disappointment, of almost hunger for some- 
thing more. 
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" Such a noble old place to be given up to the gew- 
gawdy fancy of a local upholsterer ! " she muttered 
petulantly, as her eyes wandered from a verdantly 
green to a vividly red couch ; and then she put her 
hand on the handle of the door that led into the room 
" that Arthur had furnished according to his own 
ideas," his mother had told her ; and as she entered 
it, the expression of frank pleasure resumed its swa^ 
on the fairest face in the county. 

" Arthur Carhayes must be delightful," she said, as 
she planted herself in the embrasured window that 
was filled with ferns, and took a quick survey of the 
room. This is what she saw : 

A long room, with a deep window at one end, and 
fireplace at the other. The walls were hung to a 
height of ten feet with a delicate yellowish-buff 
chintz, and above this papered with a hanging that 
an artist had designed in the most subdued shades of 
blue on a white ground. Standing out well from this 
background there were a variety of mirrors, framed in 
black oak, in teak wood, and in delicately -carved 
ebony. The mantelpiece — a fine wide old piece of rarely 
carved black oak — ^was covered with Japanese and 
Indian china. Big china bowls stood about on the 
polished floor, that was only partly covered with 
Persian rugi^. Arrayed in devices on large shields of 
blackish-blue velvet were dozens of quaint old Oriental 
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plates and dishes. The furniture was of thick stamped 
silk, that looked like leather, and that time had 
softened to a leather tint ; and this was framed in the 
exquisitely carved lines of black, relieved daintily 
by marquetry, that obtained such dominance during 
the Empire. 

Small wonder that the look of " wanting something 
more'* fled from the girl's face as she glanced round 
the room that evidenced so clearly that Arthur Car- 
hayes' taste was pure and cultivated. 

For it was rather a question of moment to her just 
now, this one of what Arthur Carhayes' taste might 
be. Mrs. Carhayes, the dowager, Arthur's adoring 
mother, had got the young beauty down here on the 
eve of Arthur's return from a three years' tour in the 
South and East ; and though she had not been told so 
in so many words, SteUa knew that the hope in the 
old lady's heart was, that the son of the house and 
the fair guest of it might find favour in each other's 
eyes. At any rate, though this was an arrangement 
that might never be compassed, Stella felt that it 
would be far pleasanter to be domesticated with a 
man who had the tastes indicated by this room, than 
that he should be merely the indifferent, well-bred 
young man of the day who left such things to deco- 
rative artists and upholsterers. 

Presently, as she stood there forgetting her break- 
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fast, and drinking in the details that made this room 
so deKghtful to her, Mrs. Carhayes came in and com- 
pleted the picture. For, though she had indulged in 
macaw-like furniture, the old lady was picturesque 
and gracefiil in herself and her dress, as old age is 
very generally, when it suffers its white hairs to bo 
seen, and arrays itself in soft greys and blacks. 

The face of the dark-eyed, keen-witted old Cornish 
lady brightened as she entered, and Stella undulated 
in the willowy way girls have to meet her, and, for 
morning greeting gave her these words — 

" What a charming fellow your Arthur must be, 
Mrs. Carhayes, to have cultivated his pet room up to 
this pitch of perfection ! I'll take a house and get him 
to guide me to the right chairs and tables." 

" And by the time you have done thai, somebody 
will be carrjring you away to a house of his own, 
and all your trouble and Arthur's taste will be 
wasted." 

" Ah, to be- sure ! I always forget that in the order 
of things I shall marry some day or other.*' 

"You won't be easily satisfied, my dear," Mrs. 
Carhayes interrupted, complacently, giving Stella her 
coflfee as she spoke. And Stella, as she sipped it, 
replied thoughtfully— 

" No, I don't think I shall be. If a man fell short 
in the slightest degree of all that I think a ma^ 
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ought to be, I couldii't love him. It is just the same 
in my friendships — ^I can't take any interest in any 
one who falls short." 

"How very few you must take any interest in, 
then ! ^* the old lady said, still complacently, for her 
faith in her son was unlimited. 

" Very few indeed," Stella rejoined, laughing : 
" anything like a touch of meanness gives me a 
revulsion of feeling ; and so many people are mean 
in some little obscure way or other. Then again, I*m 
a beauty- worshipper, you know. Poor papa used to 
say that would be my curse ; that I should fall in love 
with some worthless Adonis. And I never could by 
any chance care a bit for a man who hadn^t set him- 
self some really lofty aim in life. Oh ! dear ! " she 
added abruptly with a deep gasping sigh ; " if I ever 
meet my ideal, how I shall go down before it ! ** 

" She'll meet her ideal in my boy,'* Mrs. Carhayes 
thought; and the reflection imparted a fine and 
piquant flavour to the egg she was eating. 

By-and-by they were out on the terrace at the end 
of the house, playing with the peacocks and planning 
out their day. 

"It will be dull for you to-day, Stella, but to- 
morrow Arthur will be here; and he knows his 
native county by heart, and can show you all the 
loveliest spots in it." 
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"I like that," Stella said quietly; " defend, me 
from the men who ignore their own native land and 
himt oflF to the other end of the world in search of the 
picturesque. I'm glad your son isn't like that, be- 



cause " 



She stopped and threw some bread to the pea- 
cock, and Mrs. Carhayes asked, " Because of what, 
dear?'' 

'* Because he is your son," the girl said, laughing. 
" Come, Mrs. Carhayes, I'm not going to be tempted 
into disquisitions on a subject on which you are fiilly 
informed and I know nothing. I won't talk of your 
son imtil I know him. I can't find a flaw in him 
yet." 

" Heaven grant you never may ! " the proud mother 
said, fervenfly. 

And then that picture faded, for the sun came out 
rather fiercely, and Stella did not wish to show for 
the first time sunburnt before this hero who was 
<joming home. 

For he was a hero to her, in spite of that half-. 
<5areless way in which she would speak of him. 

Personally he was entirely unknown to her, but 
young as he was he had made a name for himself 
already — a name, too, in the sphere that was most 
congenial to Miss Stella Orme. He had travelled, 
And written of his travels ; and not of his travels 
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only, but of other, sweeter things that he had 
imagined and dreamt of, and perhaps half realized. 
In short, he was a novelist of no mean order; and 
from the many portraits of him which adorned the 
walls of Carhayes Place, Stella judged rightly that the 
epithet handsome was not inapplicable to him. 

Over and over again, during the hours of that softy 
sultry July day, Stella Orme found herself wishing 
that he were there. Not because he was a young 
handsome man, full, probably, of the habit of being- 
kind and courteous to women of her age, but rather 
because he was a man who had done things that she 
held in high esteem. 

" Being a writer, he most likely knows writers," 
she thought, " and I shall be able to t^lk to him of 
things that I like ; though" (with a laugh of complete 
appreciation of her own shortcomings) " I know 
nothing about them really. Anyway, he does the 
sort of thing I would like to do if I were a man ; and 
next to being a man myself, ranks the joy of the pos- 
sibility of being " 

In her thought, of course, she completed the sen-^ 
tence which is left unfinished here. Naturally the 
next joy to a brilliantly endowed girl of being the 
king of the realm is to be the prime minister thereof.. 
And such a prime minister she felt she could become, 
to the travelled, talented young land-owner who was- 
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now coming home again — a prophet in his own 
country because he had been successM in another. 

Moreover, out and beyond this extraditional in-^ 
terest in him, the girl had another. He— the man 
who was coming home — ^had a stake, a " local habi- 
tation and a name *' in the county in which she found 
herself ; and this name was a mighty passport, and 
the habitation was such as to gladden the heart of 
any woman. It was something, she felt, to be a 
Carhayes of Carhayes. They had a root in the land^ 
They meant something. And, additionally, they had 
about them that beauty of breeding which enables- 
them to win the blue ribbon easily and surely on the 
social turf. 

There was a little extra touch of interest — a certain 
shade of feeling more on the subject than usual — 
developed at Stella Orme's toilette that night. 

" I do so believe in first impressions," she kept.on 
saying to herself ; " and he is so fastidious that a 
small error will send him miles away from me in 
sympathy. Elack or white would be equally safe,, 
but I'll dress in colour to-night, just to show him 
that I dare to do it without violating every canon 
of taste." 

In a sort of enthusiasm she thought she would 
" suit the room *' in which she was first introduced 
to the reader. And so she did harmonise with it, in 
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a wonderfully cut robe of soft silk of a salmon-coloured 
tint, against which the creamy hue of her face looked 
fair. Sround her waist she wore a Roman scarf of 
many deftly mingled colours, and in her hair a narrow 
band of the same. And everything was long, and 
simple, and flowing — ^in fine opposition to the flounced 
and frilled taste of the day. 

" It reminds me of a picture,'* Mrs. Carhayes said ; 
and Stella was satisfied that if it did that, then would 
she be found pleasant at least in Arthur's eyes. 

Dinner was ordered at seven that night, and they 
waited until half-past, and then the orderly establish- 
ment began to show signs of ill-temper. The cook 
in the kitchen contrived to send up a fine savour of 
her sense of the injustice of all things, which finally 
permeated the house, and made Stella moralise on the 
injustice which made a man liable to the nuisance of 
being arraigned at the bar of his own domestic's 
opinion. Then, happily, before further difficulties 
arose — even while Mrs. Carhayes was saying, " I am 
sure it's not Arthur's fault that he is late ; I forgot 
to tell you, my dear, that he brings a travelling friend 
with him, a Mr. Lyon. Rupert Lyon's a pretty name, 
isn't it ? And he, probably, is the cause of Arthur 
being late " — even while the mother was saying this, 
the son and master of the house came. 

He had been away for years, and, as his mother's 
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arms went round his neck, and his mother's voice 
faltered out a fond welcome, Stella could discern that 
he was a very loving son. But he was not effusive 
and demonstrative, and so embarrassing to the stranger 
who stood by waiting to be introduced to him. 

She felt infinitely relieved that he was not these 
things, and she did thoroughly appreciate the fine 
subtle tact which made him turn to her before she 
had time to feel that she was a foreign element and 
say— 

" Miss Orme, my mother is such a capital word- 
painter that I can hardly believe I see you for the 
first time." 

And then he was bending over her hand, and pre- 
senting himself before her as the very handsomest 
man she had ever seen in her life. 

In truth, the man who came into Stella's life that 
night had precisely that physique which an artistic- 
minded girl is apt to endow her ideal with. He 
possessed in a rare degree the most splendid animal 
beauty and the most subtle intellectual grace. Re- 
finement and cultivation, and the fine vigour of 
thought which animated him, would have made Ar- 
thur Carhayes a striking and attractive man, what- 
ever his j!?^r5on«c/ had been. But when these qualities 
were embodied in a frame that a Greek artist would 
have given to a god, the effect of them was heightened 
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to a degree that had made him a haunting memory to 
many a woman. 

Stella's fearless eyes surveyed him steadily as he 
went on saying a few mellifluous well-turned sentences 
to her, and her verdict after the survey was — 

" Splendid ! Nothing could be more superb than 
this Mr. Carhayes. All men who write as he does, 
ought to look as he does, though. A scrubby- looking 
man has no business to pour out passion and pathos 
by the yard ; hekm unison with his works. Ho^ 
proud his mother must be of him ! " 

A perfect young Antinous ! Tall and magnificent,, 
with crisp, close-cropped curls of bright, golden hair ; 
a man with a face, fair and open as that of the god of 
the morning ; with clear, steel-blue eyes, and a general 
look of strength and power about him that is almost 
irresistible to a woman. 

It must be confessed that, even in the first few mo- 
ments of their meeting, Stella Orme felt a pleasurable 
sensation in the reflection that it was ordained that,, 
for some weeks at least, they should be under the 
same roof. 

For their interview had lasted only some moments.. 
The time he had been in the room could be counted 
only by moments, indeed, when he suddenly recollected 
himself — and somebody else. 

" Mother," he said, turning towards the door, " let 
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me introduce my best friend and companion to you,'* 
— ^Mr. Lyon, the Rupert who has figured so promi- 
nently in my letters." 

The friend so named came forward, — easily, but 
with no special grace, Stella thought. And plain and 
uninteresting she considered him at first ; but pre- 
sently, though the glorious Arthur paled and faded 
other people. Miss Orme admitted that " Mr. Lyon 
had a suggestive face. He looks unhappy or discon- 
tented, or something." Then straightway she forgot 
him, and turned again with beaming pleasure to the 
man who had the beauty of a god and the grace of 
a courtier. 

They were very loth to separate that night. Mrs. 
Carhayes could scarcely tear herself from the unaccus- 
tomed feast the sight of her son was to her; and 
Stella's taste was completely bewitched. 

They were sitting in the room which has been 
already described. The window was open still ; for, 
late as it was, the soft July air was too lovingly warm 
to be shut out. It came in floods of sweetness that 
were made up of the breath of the roses, and jas- 
mines, and night-stocks that were blooming out- 
side. 

There was a low divan-like seat in the alcove, and 
on this Stella was sitting, half lounging on the window- 
sill, looking " like Juliet in her balcony," under the 
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moonbeams, one of the men thought. The tender 
grace of the hour was making her wondrously beauti- 
ful and winning, When she spoke it was in low^ 
soft;, floating tones that hung on their ears like the 
far-oflf strains of the nightingales. The lustrous, 
shiny, salmon-coloured silk robe fell away in radiant 
folds, the tint of which changed each moment as they 
were subjected to the light of the moon or the lamp.. 
It was a dangerous hour for them all, and she was a 
dangerous figure in it ; for she was " fair as the first 
that fell of womankind." 

The courtly bred old mistress of the house was 
devoting herself as was seemly to the stranger guest 
of it. He was not an interesting man to Stella — 
gloomy and self-contained, she thought. It was borne 
in upon her mind rather forcibly once or twice that 
there must be something in him ; otherwise Arthur, 
the brilliant young hero that he was, would not speak 
of " Rupert " so affectionately. 

" Probably he's a man's man," Stella decided, offer- 
ing a sop to her conscience, which had begun to 
reproach her for so entirely neglecting Mr. Lyon ; 
" most likely he talks politics, and plays billiards, and 
smokes well, and appeals by these means to the harder 
part of Mr. Carhayes' nature." 

Satisfied that it was so, she returned to her ab- 
sorbed interest in some schemes Mr. Carhayes was 
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propounding relative to the social regeneration of the 
labourers on his estate. 

"He's not simply a brilliant man of letters and 
society," she told herself enthusiastically; "he's a 
noble generous-hearted gentleman. How rare it is to 
find such qualities combined! How one ought to 
prize Arthur Carhayes ! " 

This she said to herself when that pretty iaJ/e^w 
by the open window had been broken up, and she 
found herself alone in her own room at last, with the 
memory of the young Apollo, her host, still upon her 
vi^ddly. 

It was delicious to go to rest with the. conviction 
that such a cavalier would be by to obey her behests 
on the morrow — "unless indeed that stem-looking 
friend of his carries him off, to save him from mv 
wiles," she thought longingly. However, she had not 
much fear of any rivalry, to tell the truth. Experience 
had taught her that she was pretty nearly sure to 
conquer in any fray of the sort. 

Meanwhile Mr. Carhayes was having a last cigar 
and a few last words with his friend in the little room 
that was sacred to smoke. It was an aridly furnished 
little room ; and after a vigorous discussion as to how 
it should be completely made to ftilfil its ends — 
namely, how it should be furnished in order that it 
might in form and colour most effectually conduce to 
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that repose of mind and body which is essential to 
happy smoking — after this question had been set at 
rest, another arose. 

Another arose ! Ay, one that was to be a vexed 
one between the two men while they both lived. 

" What do you think of that girl who is staying 
with my mother, Rupert ? " 

" I think she is a star of wonderful magnitude ; 
it strikes me she shines a trifle too brightly,^* 
Mr. Lyon said, shaking the ash off daintily as he 
spoke. 

" Do you mean that she is too lavish of her bright- 
ness?" Arthur asked, the blood spreading over his 
face as he spoke. The young lady's attentions had 
been exclusively devoted to himself that night, and 
he was very keen on the subject, very much disposed 
to fight for the justice and beauty of their being so 
bestowed. 

" No, I don't mean that ; I mean that if I were 
honoured by her regard as you have been to-night, I 
ishould flee to the uttermost ends of the earth before 
-destruction came of it." 

He uttered the last few words in a low tone, and 
with an intensity that made Arthur Carhayes sit for- 
ward in order to look at him more closely. 

" Good Heavens, man ! " Arthur said, presently, 
^* what a tragic tone to take about a girl ! 'Before 
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"i^ destruction came of it ; ' why, what do you think of 
her P " 

''I was thinking solely of myself/^ Rupert said, 
jumping up with a rapid change of manner. '* It's 
all very well for you, Archie — ' I, too, was very gay 
when I was young,' '* he hummed ; ** but that sort of 
thing is over for me.'' 

" Don't go on the tack of taking it for granted that 
I am very much at Miss Orme's feet already," Arthur 
said, lightly ; " but she's a girl to set a man think- 
ing, there is no doubt of that. She is clever and 
appreciative and " 

"Better still, she's sympathetic and tender," Rupert 
Lyon interrupted. " I can swear she's that, though 
she has scarcely vouchsafed me more than one glance- 
of her glorious eyes yet. It is to be hoped that things 
will always go well with her, for she has an awful 
power of suffering about her." 

" I never knew you take such stock of a girl before,"" 
Arthur §aid, with a flicker of interest. 

" ' It's wiser being sane than mad,' old fellow ; 
women's looks are pages I don't dare to read," Rupert 
Lyon replied, moodily. 

" Why not ? What utter nonsense ! When, you 
meet the right woman, the woman who can stir your 
heart, you'll read her looks fast enough," Arthur said,, 
carelessly. 

^ VOL. I. 
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* Not a bit of it ; on the contrary, when I meet such 
a woman, I shall, as I hinted just now, fly to the utter- 
most ends of the earth,'* Mr. Lyon replied. 

" Look here, old fellow," Arthur said, earnestly — 
*' is it a case of a ' cousin Amy,' false and shallow- 
hearted, with you ? '' 

Rupert puflfed away fiercely for a few moments 
before he spoke. Then he shook his head, and said — 

*' No, no, Archie ; I'm not the victim of fickleness 
or caprice, I can assure you. No woman has ever 
been false to me. I can only pray that I may never 
be false to one. Now, I'm off to bed. Good night. 
Fair dreams of the lovely Stella." 

" The same to you, Rupert," Arthur said, laughing 
in a happy heart-whole maimer, and then the two men 
separated, and very shortly quiet reigned over Car- 
hayes Place. 

Up in the guest-chamber there was no sleep, though 
'^ quiet" was as absolute as over any other portion of 
the house. Mr. Lyon had drawn a chair in front"of 
the dressing-table, and was seated thereon, with his 
arms leaning on the table, engaged alternately in in- 
tently studying his own strongly-marked face and in 
perusing the features that were looking up at him 
• from a miniature case that was lying open on the 
table. 

" If I have only the courage to be true, no matter 
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•what pain I suffer ; she will have no knowledge, and 
I shall have no remorse. But it's a bitter burden to 
be laid upon a man, and I'd rather die under it than 
bear it long.'' 

Then he closed the miniature case with a quick 
snap, and as he flung himself back in his chair, and 
covered his face with his hands, another face rose 
before his mental vision. And this time it was the 
face of Stella Orme. 



c2 



CHAPTER II. 




The two men stood in the billiard-room after break- 
fast the following morning, leisurely sketching out 
their course for the day. 

" You*ll make a progress roimd your place first, I 
suppose ? " Rupert Lyon had said ; and Arthur had 
assented hesitatingly. 

" Yes, we'll ride round the old place if you like/* 
he said. 

" If / like — ^my dear fellow ; it is as you like. I'm 
not the lord of the land : if I were, I confess that, 
after three years' absence, I should feel a little curious 
as to what is doing on it." 

" So I am ; but, if we wait until the afternoon, I 
think possibly the ladies may accompany us. Let us 
spend a quiet morning at home : it is the least I can 
do after being away from my mother for so long. 
Come and see what they are doing.'' 

" Thanks — I have letters to write ; and I'll polish 
them off this morning, as you are not going out, 
^ •> 
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Rupert Lyon said, turning away as they caught sight 
of Miss Orme, crossing the lawn towards a seat under 
a weeping ash, the drooping boughs of which, in fullest 
leaf now, gave the occupants of the rustic bench a 
deKghtful sense of shade and seclusion. 

"Isn't she a study, Rupert?'* Arthur Carhayes 
said, in a low voice ; but, when he looked round for 
an answer, Rupert was gone. 

*' Odd fellow he is, to prefer letter- writing to that 
girl's society," Arthur muttered, catching up his hat, 
and going off to join her. 

She was reading ; but, as he approached, she put 
her book down, and took up some of the graceful lace- 
work that women have taken to in a paroxysm of good 
taste, and which has happily almost entirely super- 
seded the wool-work misrepresentations of flowers and 
foliage which were so pitilessly abundant before the 
reproduction of " old point " became the end and aim 
of the great majority. 

He had called his friend's attention to her as a 
'^ perfect study," when he had seen her at a distance 
walking across the lawn. But now, on a nearer view, 
he found her even more gratifjringto his aiiistic taste. ^ 
In a buff linen dress with a wide blue sailor collar, she 
formed a very fair picture indeed. He made a pause 
where the boughs were cut to form an entrance, half 
in admiration, and half to wait for leave to enter. 
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" I am interrupting you, Miss Orme ? " 

" I am very glad of the interruption," she said,. 
smiling up into his face in that marvellously frank 
way of hers. " Of course you put an end to my read* 
ing ; but see, I have my work, and I am always glad 
to talk. I thought Mr. Lyon and you had gone out.'* 

** No, he has letters to write,*' Arthur answered,, 
seating himself by her, and feeling a strange little 
throb of pleasure as he caught sight of the title of 
the book and saw it was one of his own. At the 
same moment she put her hand on it, and said,, 
laughingly — 

"I must gain by the move, Mr. Carhayes; the- 
author must be better than his books.'' 

" When I know what estimation you hold mine in,. 
I shall be the better able to reply to the compliment."" 

Then he took the novel from her, and said, " This 
one was a very juvenile error ; you mustn't judge me 
by it." 

" Oh, I know them all well," she replied ; " you 
see, since I have been so intimate with your mother,. 
I have naturally taken an interest in all you did,. 
, though you were a stranger to me." 

" And now that you know me, I hope the interest 
will deepen," he said, earnestly. And he felt 
strangely flattered when the girl's clear eyes drooped 
beneath his gaze, and her cheek coloured in a way 
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that betokened that already such a request from 
him had the power to stir her. 

"If I had a brother," she observed presently, "I 
should like him to have just such a career as you 
have before you. Mrs. Carhayes tells me you are 
going to stand for the county." 

" And you would be ambitious of political honours 
for a brother, or a man you were interested in?" 

" I would be ambitious of all sorts of honours for a 
brother, or a man I was interested in," she said, 
throwing her head back with a little sudden, bright, 
haughty gesture, that was infinitely graceful, he 
thought. " It would be delicious to me to see the 
ball at his feet. Mr. Carhayes, when you get into 
Parliament, you won't let yourself get lazy, will 

you?" 

" Are there any particular wrongs that you want 
to have redressed?" he asked, laughing at her en- 
thusiasm, but pleased by it, at the same time. 
"Because, if there are. 111 post myself up in the 
subject, and devote all my energies to it, between 
this and the time of the election. By the way, will 
you come down and help my mother to canvass for 
me?'' 

** Yes ; because then I shall feel a tiny bit of right 
to triumph in your triumphs." 

" And if I am unsuccessful, or if I get in and fail 
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to distinguish myself, I suppose you will despise me 
ihen ? " he asked, with rather more earnestness than 
^as warranted by the light nature of the conversation. 

"You will never fail; I am sure of that, Mr. 
Carhayes : you will succeed in everything you set 
your mind on." 

" I wonder if I shall succeed in everything I set 
my heart upon," he interrupted. 

" Ah ! that's quite a diflferent thing. I won't utter 
prophecies about that part of your life.'' 

"Yet it is the most important part. Miss Orme." 

" No, no, I don't agree with you ; love is a very 
unimportant part of a man's life." 

"Ah! now you're too clever a girl t<5 repeat the 
parrot phrase about love being a nere episode in the 
life of a man, while it's a woman's whole existence. 
I know this much of myself, that, if I ever do make 
a mistake in that way, it will crush out all my aspi- 
rations after a career." 

"Then you won't make a mistake. You see, I 
uttered a prophecy about it after all. If failure in 
love would spoil your career, you won't fail in it." 

She was a little embarrassed as she spoke, for he 
was according a very devoted attention to her words. 
It occurred to her that it would be advisable to 
change the subject. Love as a topic between them, 
situated as they were, might develope into awkward- 
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ness. So, by way of effecting a diversion, she 
said — 

**Your friend Mr. Lyon is wasting this weather 
by staying in the house ; it would only be kind of you 
to go and get him out." 

*' What do you think of him. Miss Orme? It is 
imfair, though, to ask your opinion yet ; when you 
know him you will wonder that, with his splendid 
abilities, he has not made a mark in the world.*' 

Under existing circumstances Arthur found it 
pleasanter to talk about his friend than to go in 
search of him. This perfect hour, under the soft 
shade of the green leaves, with this lovely woman by 
his side, was such an one as might never be given 
to him again. So he adroitly tried to interest her in 
Rupert. 

" Has he such splendid abilities ? " she asked, 
carelessly. 

'' Indeed he has ; he is one of the best classical 
scholars I know ; he took high honours at Oxford." 

'* Did he reaUy ? " 

" You won't feel a spark of enthusiasm about him. 
Miss Orme." 

"I have scarcely spoken to him yet," she said 
apologetically ; '* but I believe him to be all you 
say, or you wouldn't have such a great friendship 
for him." 
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" Don't you tliink he's a fine-looking fellow ? " ho 
persisted; and she, looking at him in his gracious, 
perfect statuesque beauty, could recall no charm of 
person in Rupert Lyon. 

" I don't think I was attracted by his appearance,'* 
she said ; " he looked sad, I thought. Is he a mar- 
ried man ? " 

" No, and he never seems to care for ladies' society ; 
but he has got just that deferential manner to them 
that all women like. He has a rare charm for me. 
Miss Orme : I count him first on my list of friends. 
I hope you wiU get to like him." 

''Ueally,'' Stella thought, "it is time some one 
came to put an end to these very pronounced speeches 
that we don't seem to be able to help making to each 
other." 

'* Get him out here, Mr. Carhayes ; it is a shame, 
as I told you just now, to let him waste this weather 
in the house." And as she spoke with decision this 
time, Arthur Carhayes was obliged to obey her and 
go in search of his friend. 

As he went through the hall, he met his mother. 

"You have been with Stella, I hope," she said. 
" Dear girl, it is such a comfort to me that she has 
some other companion than an old woman." 

" You're not an old woman, and I believe she's 
awfully fond of your companionship," Arthur rejoined 
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putting his arm round his mother's shoulders and 
giving her a hug. " All the same, I too am very 
glad that she has somebody else to talk to, since that 
somebody is myself. What a glorious girl she is, 
mother ! " 

" What a wife she will make, Arthur ! " she said, 
looking up into his face with a smile. Whereat he 
shook his head in merry protest against the insinua- 
tion, and sped on his mission with a feeling that his- 
fate was very fair, and that Fortune was altogether 
liberal in her favours. 

" Come, Rupert, relegate your correspondence to a 
more fitting opportunity. Man alive ! what are you 
thinking of, to be sitting here with the window shut 
when there's a green tree out there that gives the 
proper tone of shade, and, additionally. Miss Orme- 
is under it ? '' 

"I must get rid of these before luncheon; they're 
on my conscience, Arthur. One is from '' 

He paused abruptly, and Arthur asked — 

" From whom did you say ?" • 

" I didn't say anyone ; for a second thought, that 
I had better not, struck me. Go back to the star, 
Archie — ^there's a good fellow." 

** You must come with me, then," Arthur pleaded ; 
**for the fair star herself sent me for you. Come !'^ 
And Rupert Lyon went. 
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As he stooped to enter under the overhanging 
boughs Stella looked up, and their eyes met. 

"Yes, undoubtedly Mr. Carhayes was right in 
saying that his friend was a fine-looking fellow," 
she at once admitted to herself. There was some- 
thing very pleasing in his dark grey eyes, too — 
something grave, and earnest, and tender. Was it 
•cultivation or sufiering that had refined his face so ? 
she wondered. And as she wondered she looked 
again, and again their eyes met. 

" What a delightful consciousness you must have 
of having done your letter-writing duty,'* she said. 
^* I owe some letters, and they are haunting debts, 
but I haven't the moral power to write them when 
the sun and the roses of July are attainable.'' 

"Yes, I have done my letter- writing duty,*' he 
answered, with a slight sarcastic emphasis on the last 
three words. " What an idyll this is — this peep out 
through the branches, and the old red house in the 
foreground! There is something mediaeval about 
your place, Arthur, that is wonderfully attractive." 

" It is fourteenth cenhiry, I believe ; part of it is, 
at any rate," Arthur replied- " I am going to re- 
furnish several of the rooms, Miss Orme ; will you 
^ve me the benefit of your taste ? " 

" Indeed, no ; your own is so perfect, judging from 
the room we breakfasted in," she said, candidly. 



^ 
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And then Mr. Lyon went on to suggest the sort 
of costume that would be in keeping with the 
house. 

" That lace- work is quite congruous, but tapestry 
would be better even, Miss Orme." 

" You talk like an artist/* she said. 

"He talks like what he is/* Arthur cried out; 
"he paints gloriously. Rupert, you'll never get such 
a model as Miss Orme.'' 

Rupert said nothing. His eyes had fastened on 
the girl's glorious beauty with a dangerously ardent 
gaze. For a moment he suffered it to reign there ; 
then, recollecting himself, he banished it. 

" You are right," he said ; " at the same time, I 
won't ask Miss Orme to let me paint her in that 
picture/' 

" What is it ? " Stella asked. " Do, if I am any 
use; I should be very proud of the distinction.'* 

" The picture is the first meeting of Guinevere Avith 
Sir Lancelot," he said, in a low tone. " I shouldn't 
like to associate you in any way with such a sad 
story." 

" Poor, poor Ghiinevere ! " the girl said, earnestly, 
dropping her hands on her lap, and speaking with 
the soul in her eyes. " Poor, poor Guinevere ! what 
a pitiful ring there is in that one little protest she 
made, ' I could not breathe in such a perfect air : 
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I wanted warmth and colour.' May I see your 
picture ? " 

*' Yes ; but her figure is only just sketched in. I 
have never been fortunate enough to find a face that 
is at the same time beautiful, passionate, and pure 
enough to come up to my conception of her — never 
until last night, when I met you." 

Why did he say that ? Why do we any of us say 
anything that is true and unsafe ? The devil must 
have entered into him and taken possession of his 
reason. Otherwise he could not have so utterly 
forgotten that he was a free man no longer— that he 
was bound by every ordinance of propriety and re- 
4spectability to a woman who was the very opposite 
to Stella Orme. 

Why did he say that ? Why did he let her know 
that she embodied his grand gorgeous conception of 
the fair false queen who loved a man whom the popu- 
lace deemed a lesser one than Arthur ? Why did he 
do it? Because he was a man tempted to that 
glorious fooling which can be enjoyed only once 
in a lifetime — ^because he was a man loving in the 
wrong place. 

Do you, any of my readers, believe in love so 
sudden and spasmodic as this which I am striving to 
depict ? I do. It comes upon <^e in a hot glow- 
that is partly pleasure and partly pain, and wholly 
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delirium. Yet, for all its extravagances, one would 
not be without the experiences it brings. How 
fraught all the moments are with something too 
intangible to name while we are imder its influence ! 
And how we thrill in such agonies of bliss as we can 
never know again when we are over (in some way or 
other) our first-love fever ! 

The devil entered into him, and took possession of 
his reason. The girl was too charming, too winning, 
and loving, and frank, and bright to be in his path 
at present. She was for such kings among men as 
Arthur Carhayes. For him, for Rupert Lyon, there 
was another mate in store. Still, just for this one 
liQur — ^this one bright hour of a July day — ^he would 
gather the roses and give the reins to his taste. 

Stella behaved wonderfully well. It is given to 
some women to do the right thing at every critical 
moment, and she was one of these women. So now 
she raised her flower-like face and said — 

. " How jolly it is to talk to artists ! — ^they say 
things out so that other men bungle over. I think I 
must go in now ; Mrs. Carhayes is severe on every 
one who is late at luncheon." 

" Must you go ? ** Rupert Lyon said, giving himself 
licence for one moment. " No, not yet. Miss Orme. 
We can never have this hour again ; let it last. ' Stay 
with me, lady, while you may/ " 
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He made the quotation in so low a voice that only 
Stella heard, and Arthur naturally pricked up his ears 
with a sudden sense of this not being at all the sort of 
thing he got Rupert out for. 

" I think it is time that we should go in," he said, 
rising from his seat at her side, a grand, tall, splendid, 
fair-haired fellow, whose colour and form and strength 
commanded attention from every woman. 

Stella, looking up at him, felt that in him indeed 
was her ideal realised. Here was the man of whom, 
she had sometimes suflFered herself to dream, joyously 
gifted by nature, splendidly endowed by fate, well 
bred and well read and well placed, with a power in 
him of doing something, with the means and the will 
to set that power at work — an Apollo with a Parlia- 
mentary and a literary career before him. In short, 
she was compelled to acknowledge that she had never 
even fancied anything finer. 

But she was a well brought-up girl — one who had 
been trained by her own instincts and the habits of 
her order to repress sudden and violent ebullitions of 
feeling. It is all very well for the women who are to 
be the mothers of the masses to fall victims to the 
tender passion the instant any one seeks to inspire"them 
with it, but the gentle blood can be held in check 
better- — so Stella Orme believed. 

Accordingly she shook off every trace of embarrassed 
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• feeling, and walked back to the house between the 
two men, distributing her attentions most equally. It 
is only a well-bred girl who can do this. The under- 
bred ones, howeyer desirous they may be of keeping 
on fair terms with any two men whose gay fancy has 
been seized with the whim of being pr seeming to be 

, at their feet, are incapable of perfectly adjusting the 

balance. They cannot avoid throwing a grain more 

. ^irtation in their manner to one than to the other. 

. And so it comes to pass that a woman who is a touch 

• less than well-bred huffs her lovers with greater fre- 
quency than does the daughter of the class whose 
code it is to appear pleasant to all men. 

But, though bright, ambitious Stella kept her he^rt 
. in check as regarded Arthur, she did suffer herself to 
greatly admire him, and to sympathise with his mother's 
intense appreciation of him. 

It was arranged that this afternoon they should go 
and see some of the old tenants and tradespeople who 
had known the young squire from* his babyhood; 
and the fulfilment of this plan involved a drive 
through the country town about a mile from Car- 
hayes. 

They went in an open carriage, in one of those long, 
. 45loping carriages m [ which a woman can recline ; and 
. Stella looked infiaitely graceful and easy, in this atti- 
tude, with hor delicate muslins and laces billowing 
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softly round her — a dangerous " opposite neighbour '' 
for two men whose taste for the beautiful was a reli- 
gion. The blooming, flower-like face, shaded by a 
parasol, was one to haunt any man. 

And she was no mere lovely doll. She could talk 
of things that were very precious to them both — of 
art and literature, and especially of some of those old» 
old poems that are ever young and fresh. 

They had .been discussing a grand, rugged, spirit- 
stirring piece of ballad poetry, written by one of the 
giants of our own days, when Stella said — 

" He must have loved some golden-haired radiant 
woman to think of giving the name of the Belle- Aurore 
to his hero's wife.*' 

" I believe he must have seen you," Arthur Car- 
hayes said eagerly ; and Mr. Lyon put in quietly — 

" The title adjusts itself to you wonderfully. Miss 
Orme/' 

" You shall not pay such compliments to me," she 
said, angrily, with an undefined feeling of dread in 
her heart 

The anger had not been wakened by Arthur's 
speech, though his compliment was as obvious, as 
little veiled as the other man's. But it sprang up 
almost like a hot and living thing at Rupert's words* 
She would not permit herself to fall in love with 
Mr. Carhayes ; but it seemed to her a wrong thing 
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almost that any other man, even Arthur's friend, 
should dare to be free with her in any way. 

In the little town they stopped for a few minutes 
while Mr. Lyon went in to the post-office to register 
a letter. And as soon as he was out of earshot Mrs. 
Carhayes asked — 

" Is your friend unhappy about anything, Arthur ?** 

"It never struck me that he was," Arthur said 
carelessly ; " the very prince of good fellows I have 
always found him." 

" Well, I call him gloottiy," Mrs. Carhayes said 
with some animation ; " don't you, Stella ? He seems 
to be ill a dream, and he only wakes up now and then 
to pay Stella compliments." 

" I don't covet his compliments," Stella observed, a 
little nervously ; " he must despise women very much, 
if he talks to them all in that way." 

"I think he favours you exceptionally," Arthur 
said, gaily. 

At a few odd moments during the course of the day, 
discomfort had claimed Mr. Carhayes for its own, by 
reason of the manner of the man who was his friend 
towards the lady whose love he was already deter- 
mined to appropriate to himself. But now that laldy's 
manner thoroughly reassured him. He saw that she 
was genuinely annoyed with Rupert Lyon. 

And now old friends of Arthur's boyhood were 
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coming about him, welcoming him back before Stella's 
delighted eyes, in a way that made her feel hoir irell 
reputed he was here among his own people. And 
how gracefully and cordially and heartily he responded 
to their warm reception of him ! Truly he was a man 
of men — so utterly unspoiled by success and the world's 
applause, and the adulation and subtle flattery that his 
wonderful beauty must hare won for him. 

Instinctiyely the happy, sympathetic girl put ter 
hand out and laid it with a hearty pressure on his 
mother's. And a quick reply was giyen to the kindly 
gesture in the warm clasp his mother gaye to the little 
hand that was surely meant for her boy. 

A chill fell on Stella's enthusiasm presently. She 
looked at Eupert Lyon and saw the shadow of a 
sneering smile on his face. Instinctiyely she tmder- 
stood it. " He thinks this a sham," she thought, in- 
dignantly ; " he can't giye people credit for being 
genuine." 

Abruptly she addressed him as they drove on. 

"Are you as fond of the feudal feeling as of old 
English poetry, Mr. Lyon ? " 

" I neyer met with it," he answered, quietly. 

"Yes, you did. I beg your pardon, but it was 
exhibited before you just now : the townspeople wel- 
comed Mr. Carhayes back with as warm an affection 
as if he had been a blood relation to each one of them. 
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That is the influence of the old feudal feeling ; they 
like him for himself, of course, and adore him addi- 
tionally because he's a Carhayes. I do like it ; I think 
it beautiful." 

" Rupert is a Radical," Arthur laughed ; " he would 
topple down any one who stood on traditions," 

" But you can't upset facts," Stella went on, still 
addressing Mr. Lyon, and feeling angry with herself 
all the time for arguing with him. 

'* The butchers and bakers are glad to see him back 
— ^he'll increase the trade of the place," he said. And 
then he flung himself back in the carriage, and looked 
at her now and again with a look that made her wonder 
about him. He said no more until they reached home, 
when he spoke to Arthur. 

"I must teU you something that I have kept dark 
hitherto, Archie — for the sake of us all, I think." 



CHAPTER III. 



AmrHTR, Rapert, and Stella sat oat imder a wide- 
spreading magnolia tree that evening — a tree that was 
trained against the end wall of the house, but that 
refused to confine its beauties to so many square feet 
of bricky and so crept outwards, supporting its branches 
unassisted out of the strength of its own luxorianee. 
The perfume of the passionately pale sweet flower 
steeped them in a delicious silence for a long time. 
Stella was playing at eating strawberries. The men 
were practically drinking daret, of a yintage that gaye 
a fuller aroma to the odour of the magnolia. 

The three young people were enjoying this hour of 
rom^^ce alone. Mrs. Carhayes had a weU-groimded 
dread of rheimiatism, and so abstained from sittiiig on 
distorted garden chairs eyen in the luscious night air 
of July. But she had insisted on Stella going out, 
and Stella had not been sorry for the insistence. 

As has been said, silence reigned for a while ; and 
at last Stella's light clear, happy yoice broke it. What 
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magic there is in a voice ! How involuntarily we are 
drawn to the possessor of the rich, soft, liquid tones ; 
and how equally involuntarily we recoil from the 
owner of the sharp metallic ones, that tell an over- 
true tale of shrewishness and weakness, and latent 
vulgarity ! 

" What does the scent of the magnolia make us all 
think of, I wonder ?" she said, as an extra breath of 
sweetness was wafted over in the soft night air. 

She moved forward as she spoke, inclined herself 
still nearer to the flowers, as if she loved them ; and 
in her attitude and her face there was that wonderful 
caressing grace that we so rarely see, and so surely 
love when we do see it. 

" You are a devotee to flowers. Miss Orme," Rupert 
Lyon said, suddenly. 

*' Yes, that's just what I am. I don't know their 
botanical names, and I'm very unskilled in their cul- 
ture, and I never adored one especially that it didn't 
make a point of dying ; but, for all that, I love them, 
and their perfume says things to me." 

" What does the magnolia say to you to-night P " 
Arthur was the one who asked the question, and for a 
moment the gay gallantry of his manner jarred on 
some sober thoughts that were growing in Stella. 

" One grew in the old garden at home," she said, 
gently, with a wonderfully subtle inflexion of the 
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voice tliat made the sentence seem a Kne of poetry - 
" and one day, standing by it, with my face buried in 
one of the flowers, mamma told me she hoped I should 

never ^" she paused, and then stammered out, 

** How stupid I am ! " 

Rupert Lyon felt that, whatever the girl had been 
going to say, now she would rather not say it, so he 
saved her deftly from feeling awkward by speaking- 
himself.. 

" The scent of the magnolia brings up a long past 
night of my life vividly before me. Do you care to 
hear what happened in it ? " 

He spoke almost harshly for Rupert Lyon, and 
looked from one to the other, as if he were challengrng 
their interest. 

''Yes, tell us about it," Stella said, feeling grateful 
to him for that he had spared her the necessity of 
finishing her sentence, which, if completed, would 
have run thus : " mamma told me she hoped I should 
never love the wrong man, because, if I did, it would . 
shipwreck me." She had felt very brave to say it for 
a moment, feeling certain, as she now did, that she 
was on the right road to loving the right man, but a . 
quick revulsion of feeling seized her, and hence she^ 
had faltered and fallen away, unable to utter the 
words. 

So now she said, " Yes, tell us about it," with a. 
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glad interest that made Rupert Lyon's heart thump 
horribly. 

" "Well," he said, " remember that what I am going 
to tell you is a mere episode in my life, a thing past,, 
over, and — ^and done with. Bear in mind distinctly 
that the feelings I portray as having been mine at 
the time are dead, and have been dead for years. 
Bear this in mind, for Heaven's sake ! " 

He appealed so distinctly to Stella, that, wonder- 
ingly, she gave him the promise he required. 

*'Good! Now for my story of the memories the 

» 

magnolia has called up. Ten years ago, when I wa& 
a very young fellow. Miss Orme, it was my mis- 
fortune to be idle and in the country at the same- 
time. I was staying with an imcle of mine in a 
remote part of one of the prettiest of the midland 
counties ; the time was Summer, and I had a cousin 
for my companion during my long lazy strolls. 

"I was a very young fellow at the time. Miss 
Orme, and the girl had the sort of good looks that 
appeal to young men. She was fair, and amiable, 
apparently ; and so, though her folly was patent to- 
me, one night — just such another night as this, with 
just such another magnolia tree to bear witness to my 
cursed infatuation — I told her that I loved her, and 
asked her to be my wife." 

He stopped, having growled the last w^rds. 
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out almost with an effort that seemed painful to 
him, 

" And she ? " Stella said, with suppressed eager- 
ness. 

" And she ? — oh, she accepted me. Don't let me 
forget that part of the story/' he said, with a short, 
hitter laugh, " She helonged to the order of young 
ladies who accept any man who offers to them. But 
it is all over now; don't let us say any more 
about it." 

He had braced up his courage to commence his 
confession ; but, now that it had come to the point, 
he had not the courage to tell her — ^the **Belle- 
Aurore " — ^that this engagement, entered into so reck- 
lessly ten years ago, fettered him still. He could not 
do it yet. Just a few more hours of bliss and sun- 
shine, and then he would be brave and honest, and 
would flee from the temptation that Stella Orme was 
to him. 

After all, it was easy for him to absolve his con- 
science at this juncture. The girl had no feeling 
towards him, that was evident. All her interest was 
centred in the golden-haired Apollo, who was still 
free to choose her. He, and he alone, would be the 
sufferer in the case, even if he had not the power 
to leave her soon, or the strength to tell her the 
truth* 
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What feeling was it that made Stella draw a breath 
of relief as she called to mind that injunction of his 
to remember that this was all over? She caught 
herself doing it, and told herself that it was because 
he was her hero's friend, and so could not bear to 
think of him as mated to an unsuitable woman. But 
for all that assurance, which she gave to herself in 
all honesty, there was something in the odour of the 
magnolia that was a little overpowering to her. She 
did not like to associate it with the fact of a clever 
man's having made a fool of himself ten years ago. 

" Now for your magnolian reminiscences/' she said 
lightly, turning to Arthur ; and he told her that his 
would date from this evening only, and that he had 
no such interesting confession to make as Rupert had 
enthralled her with. 

And SteUa thought, *'No, you have never loved 
for a minute in the wrong place, I am sure; you, 
even in your very early youth, must have been too 
perfect in yourself to love folly or mediocrity." And 
again she contrasted him with his friend and with 
every other man she had ever known, and found that 
he dwarfed them all, and thought what a proud woman 
she would be to whom eventually that close-cropped 
head of golden curls would bow itself. 

That evening was a poem. The atmosphere and 
the scene were each perfect, and the accessories were 
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SO very, very fair. Exquisite beauty in the materials 
about one conduces very powerfully to the growth of 
love in the hearts of cultivated men and women. The 
red wine in the chalice, and the fragrant, blooming 
fruit on the silver plates that had been chased by 
loviug artists' hands centuries ago, and the graceful 
flagons of old Venetian glass that sparkled with a 
dozen harmonious hues, were all elements in this 
affair. Stella and her surroundings were so perfectly 
in accord that the two men could not choose but love 
her out of the very fulness of a sense of fitness. 

When they went in, which they did about eleven 
o'clock, lingeringly, there was a potent feeling among 
them all of knowing far more about one another 
than they had known before. That little faintly 
touched picture of her childish days which Stella ' 
had half drawn for them, and then abruptly blotted 
out, seemed to put her before them, or at least before 
one of them, as a girl whose likings and whose loves 
were "strong as death and cruel as the grave." 
How the man who understood this best, prayed in 
an agony that it might never be his part to give her 
this experience ! How he prayed, and how he feared, 
and how he suffered ! 

Mr. Lyon's last speech to Miss Orme that night 
was a curious one, considering all things. In hold- 
ing her hand for one moment he managed to arrest 
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her attention, and when he had arrested her atten- 
tion, he spoke in the brief way that conveys so much 
in a flash. 

" Good night, La Belle- Aurore. I would not, if I 
<50uld, recall the flattery or the flowers.*' 

That was all ; but it was enough to send her to bed 
with her head full of conjectures about him. Of 
course he meant her to infer that he would not, if 
he could, recall that hour with his cousin which had 
ended in an offer. And of course she did infer it ; 
for Stella Orme was only a woman — only a tender, 
true, faulty woman. 

"My dear, Arthur must renew his acquaintance 
with the beauties of the neighbourhood by showing 
them to you,'* Mrs. Carhayes said to Stella the next 
day, " and the best way to see this country is to ride 
through it." 

" But that is a selfish way, for it means that you 
<5an't come with us," Stella said, in a sort of feeble 
opposition against a plan that was very pleasant 
to her, 

*' Nonsense, nonsense!" Mrs. Carhayes was old, 
but she had not forgotten her youth, and she knew — 
none better — what long rides through shady lanes on 
sultry Summer days are likely to do. It was the wish 
of her h^art to see this girl, vbo had wit and beauty, 
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and wealth, and a sound heart, her son's wife ; and so^ 
for the sake of achieving that end, she made up her 
mind to present sacrifices. 

It was hard doubtless to be left behind, to spend 
the hours alone so soon after Arthur's return. But a 
mother who wants her son to marry is capable of 
anything; so now Mrs. Carhayes said, "Nonsense, 
nonsense ! " emphatically, to rob Stella of the feeling^ 
that she ought to appeal still farther against the 
scheme. 

It was very pleasant to her in anticipation. The 
day was one of those golden ones that we get only in 
July — a rich, ripe, luscious day, full of the sweetness, 
and the sounds, and the thousand colours that go to 
the making up of Summer time. 

Pleasant, too, to discuss with Mr. Carhayes what 
horse she had better ride. She was without her own 
pet horse, and he was rather uncertain of his stud, by 
reason of its having been without his supervision for 
some time. So Stella went to the stables with him 
to choose one for herself. 

A young chestnut mare attracted her regard — a 
pretty, thorough-bred, slippery-looking creature, gifted 
with that power of moving under her skin, as it were, 
which we see in tigers and cats, and some women of 
the Jezebel order. 

The stud-groom came, and his opinion respecting 
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the mare's being a safe mount for Miss Orme being 
asked, he looked at the young lady critically for a 
moment, and half shook his head. 

" She has never carried a lady," he said ; ** but if 
the young lady has a light hand and a fair bit of 
courage, I don't see why she shouldn't try the little 
mare." 

"There's no vice about her?" his master asked, 
anxiously. 

The groom laughed the idea to scorn. 

" No, no ; if the young lady has a light hand, the 
little mare will carry her like a feather." 

It was settled so, and by the time Stella was ready 
the mare was saddled and the horses round at the 
front door. As she came out on the steps she gave a 
quick glance round, although Arthur was standing by 
her horse, ready to put her up. 

" Where is Mr. Lyon ? " she asked. 

" Oh, he won't join us," Arthur said, cheerily. 

He was rather glad than otherwise that his friend 
had elected to stay at home. Solitary hours with 
Miss Orme were things that the master of Carhayes 
was beginning to covet greedily. 

That before referred to look of unrest, of longing 
after something more than she had, swept over her 
face for a moment ; then it vanished, chased away by 
a bright smile of pleasure at the sight of her splendid 
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<javalier. How handsome he was, standing there ! — 
how strong and tall and deferential ! 

"She was up like a feather, however she might 
Tide," Arthur said to himself. He was scarcely con- 
scious that her foot was in his hand before she was 
settled down to her saddle, and had got her habit and 
stirrup properly adjusted ; and then, while Mr. Car- 
hayes was mounting, Rupert Lyon came out ta see 
them start. 

He looked dull and dispirited — so different, Stella 
thought, from the brilliant, successful man by her side. 
An instinct of womanly kindness made her exclaim— 

"You don't look well, Mr. Lyon. A ride would 
have done you good." 

" On the contrary, I think it would have done me 
a great deal of harm to-day. Miss Orme," he said, 
making a dead failure of his attempt to say it bitterly. 
She was looking so perfect in her trim-fitting blue 
habit and neat little high hat — ^so perfect, sitting 
-down to her saddle as if she and it and the undulating 
chestnut were all one. To have accompanied her to- 
day, to have watched her develope the thousand graces 
which a woman can. develope so easily on horsebact 
without affectation or artifice, would have been too 
trying to his fidelity to that other woman who had no 
graces to develope. He was better at home, though 
he would be eating his heart out the whole time Math 
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thoughts of how that glorious pair were getting on 
together. 

How softly and kindly the giri looked at him for 
one instant before she turned and rode away ! He 
lifted his hat to her, and then went back with a 
slow step to the room in which Mrs. Carhayes was 
sitting. 

The old lady looked up at him with a bright 
motherly smile. He could see well what had caused 
it. She had been watching Arthur and Stella 
away. 

"How well they look, don't they?" she asked; 
and he could not refuse the sympathy she was craving 
in the anticipated happiness of her son. 

" They do, indeed — ^look so well together, in fact, 
that one can but hope they will always be together," 
he said, uttering the kindly falsehood glibly enough to 
make her believe that he meant the truth. 

" Ah, that's what I do hope, Mr. Lyon, as you have 
probably discovered by this time. She is a dear girl, 
as dear to me already as a daughter ; and if she be- 
comes my son's wife " 

"It isn't definitely settled then as yet?" he said, 
grimly. 

" No, not yet." 

" Well, the time is young, certainly ; but I don't 
think Archie is inclined to waste it." He spoke with 

VOL. I. V, 
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quite a gallant unconcern of the possibility that was 
like a knife in his heart. 

" I hope he will marry young," she went on, mount- 
ing her pet hobby, and going off into a canter at 
once — " I hope he will marry soon. You see he is 
twenty-eight, and it is high time he married, and 
settled down in his own place. He has waited long 
enough ; and a man in his position has duties which 
he only can fulfil ; indeed, I think it a pity that all 
men who can don't marry before they are thirty. I 
hope I shall see you with a nice wife before long." 

" Thanks." 

"Perhaps you have fixed on one already in your 
mind," she went on, with the sort of gay curiosity 
which old ladies are apt to evince on such matters ; 
and she immediately decided that there was some- 
thing secretive about her son's friend, something alto- 
gether dark and mysterious, when he answered her 
remark by saying — 

" A man's will is the wind's will, Mrs. Carhayes. 
I find I seldom do what I determine to do." 

Meanwhile Stella had been managing her mare in 
a way that stimulated Arthur's admiration. The spi- 
rited chestnut wanted a good deal of schooling, and 
the equally spirited rider was very willing to teach 
her. 

"I have seen women ride well before," he said, 
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*** but I never saw one ride with such utter and entire 
grace as you do." 

" Oh, I learnt as a mere baby — ^that makes it all 
easy, I suppose," she said, blushing with pleasure at 
his praise ; and then she went on to talk to him in 
that sort of half-confidential way which a gurl drifts 
into when she is alone with a man whom she likes, 
and whom she knows likes her. 

"I was a spoilt child, Mr. Carhayes. My fether 
died when I was a baby ; and mamma would have 
given me the moon if she could, if I had cried for it. 
As it was, I cried for a pony — and I had one ; and 
then I cried to ride it alone, and I was let do it ; and, 
out of the sense I had that I should look very small 
if evil came to me through my wilfulness, I became a 
skilful rider." 

" Your home is with an uncle now, isn't it P " he 
asked. 

" Yes, such home as I have." 

Her face clouded, and she was silent for a few mo- 
ments. When she resumed, it was to say — 

"My uncle and aunt are not congenial to me in 
many ways, but obviously it was the right thing to do 
to live with them when I was left alone. They are 
my only relations. I have the power by my father's 
will of living on my own property, and I have an 
elderly widowed cousin who would have been my 

E 2 
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chaperom ; but I would never do anjrthing that could 
be questioned or commented upon ; so " (with a little 
flourish of her whip) " I stay with my unde and aunt, 
who make a point of treating me as if I had no choice 
in the matter." 

Then she went on to let him perceive that hers had 
been rather an eventless life. 

" Some girls of my age, in my position, would have 
got fifty times the experience I have ; but I found, 
when I was left to myself, that as I couldn't respect 
the narrow, rigid judgment of those who were my 
natural guardians, I must cultivate my own. I have 
been very careful in my friendships ; my judgment 
nas never led me astray. Sometimes I think, Mr. 
Carhayes, that I must be over-cautious for a woman ; 
am I, do you think P '* 

" Over-cautious ! no ; it is your wonderful intui- 
tions and your sweet instincts that have preserved 
you from making mistakes — ^not caution at all," he 
said, with animation ; " but the rule that such a girl 
as you are establishes over herself is a stronger one 
than can ever be established even by parents — the 
strongest, and purest, and best. How could you ever 
make a mistake in your choice of friends? — your 
choice would naturally fall on the most fitting." 

An uneasy, self-distrustful look came into her great 
liquid gray eyes as she turned them on him. Would 
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what he said of her friendships be true likewise of her 
love? Would that also naturally be given to the 
highest and best ? Yes, assuredly. For he was that, 
and in due time her love would be given to him. In 
due time? It would not be seemly to admit it to 
herself yet. 

Then they talked of other things, and again it flat- 
tered him to find how keen and ardent her interest 
was in what lay before him. 

" When you are in the House you will have less 
time for writing: but you will never give it up, will 
you ? " 

"No, certainly; while I live I shall write what 
people who have neither wit, imagination, nor any 
acquaintance with any sort of literature, are wont to 
call ' those trashy novels.* " 

" Ah ! " she said, with a long-drawn sigh of plea- 
sure, "we have had one novel- writing Premier al- 
ready." 

" Miss Orme, you flatter me too much by hinting 
at such heights." 

" No, I don't, because you will rise to them — or to 
fiome others as high. You know you will — of course 
jou will. Some men are bom to touch everything 
they try at, and you are one of them." 

" Say on, fair Sybil," he said, laughing, but feeling 
pleased, and convinced that she was right. 
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" No Cassandra-like quaUties are required to pro- 
gnosticate that/' she said, giving her head that little 
half-imperions toss back which he so loved to see ; 
" it is in the order of things. Oh ! dear, I suppose it 
is because I am one of the inferior sex, but I must 
confess that success appeals to my sympathies. I like 
my successful friends far better than I do those who 
fail, whatever the intrinsic merits of the failing ones 
may be." 

"That would be bad hearing for poor Rupert,'** 
Arthur said, lightly ; " for, in spite of his really 
splendid gifts, he is one of the men who are never to 
the fore when Fortune deals out her gifts, and Fame 
is looking for an object about which to blow her 
trumpet." 

" Poor Mr. Lyon ! Is it so ? " she said, with quick 
pathos. " I am very sorry, though I know so little 
of him." 

It was only conventional sorrow that her voice ex- 
pressed, and so Arthur had the generosity (extraordi- 
nary generosity, too, for a man) to say — 

*' You have known him as long as you have me." 

'* Have IP" Then she laughed and added ingenu- 
ously, " But I seem to have so much more in common 
with you, you see ; he is rather self-absorbed and 
gloomy at times ; and if he has human interests he 
checks them. For instance, why should he despise 
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himself, as he seems to do, for that hojrish love for his 
cousin which ended in nothing ? " 

" I'm not so sure that it did end in nothing," Ar- 
thur said, sapiently. 

" Oh ! Mr. Carhayes ! Why, he said it was all 
over — all done with — a cured and long past folly," 
she said quickly, a warm flush of genuine generous 
indignation overspreading her face as she took in the 
fact that Pylades thought that Orestes spoke less than 
the whole truth. '' If the love existed still, he would 
not have spoken disparagingly of it." 

" Not if the ' love ' existed stiU, I allow." 

"Then you come round to an admission that he 
was right in sajdng it was all over." 

"No, not exactly," Arthur said, gaily; "but we 
won't waste the time in talking about dear old 
Rupert. I have a poem in my pocket that I want to 
read to you. You were my inspiration — you, under 
the magnolia tree last night, looking like a twin-sister 
of the flower, only of richer hue." 

" He was a poet and a lover, too ! " Is not the 
combination enough to upset the judgment, and soften 
the heart and brain of any woman, however rigorously 
she may rule herself ? 



CHAPTER lY. 



Hearing a man read his own poems on hoiseback, 
under the shade of green trees, in the leafy monfli of 
Jvly, is a trying situation for any woman. It is espe- 
cially so if the woman be young and impressionable, 
the man an intensified edition of the same, and the 
poetry passionate. The blood is very apt to course 
wildly, the heart is very apt to flutter with a feeling 
that one does not like to analyse at the moment, in 
such a case. 

But there is no need to go into details. Yerymany 
have gone through the same sort of emotions that filled 
Stella's being while she was on the brink of £Edling in 
lore with Arthur Carhayes. 

For she was on the brink of doing this. In spite of 
what came afterwards, the girl at this period was as 
wax to receive any impression that he sought to make 
upon her. That she proved hereafter anything but 
marble to retain it, is quite a different matter — ^the 
fact remains. This first day that she rode through 
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wood and glade with Arthur Carhayes she was more 
than well inclined towards him. 

It seemed to her that hers was to be (very properly) 
such a beautifiil fate. This god of beauty, this em- 
bodiment of success, this Apollo with a career before 
him, was inclining himself very visibly at her feet. 
She turned and considered herself almost with a caress 
as she thought of these facts. It was all so very much 
as it should be. It was all so very much as Stella's 
reason and judgment and taste told her it ought to 
be. Only this one little drawback must be mentioned 
— this one little drawback to the felicitous arrange- 
ment that was otherwise so perfect — ^Stella's heart was 
not awake yet. 

Poor Stella ! With her feline love of beauty and 
comfort and ease and smoothness, with her feminine 
aversion of going out of established grooves, and her 
caste horror of doing anything that might get her 
talked about, or blamed ever so slightly — ^what a boon 
this ready prepared and eligible lover was to her ! 
Being what he was in himself, and with such sur- 
roundings, and such possibilities about him, surely 
Stella will surrender readily, and bow her neck to the 
yoke with graceful ease. 

It struck her as an odd thing about herself that 
day, when they came back from their ride, that she 
was so entirely cool and self-possessed when, in help- 
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ing her to dismormt, he touched her hand. It is 
absurd to treat this truth as a sham ; it is equally 
absurd to ignore it. 

When a woman loves a man, she does not take 
hold of his hand with as much indifference as she 
lays hold of a knife or a spoon. His touch causes 
her to think if she loves him. She hopes a hundred 
wild and foolish things, that are, nevertheless, true 
and beautiful; she hopes that he has never pressed 
a woman's hand more warmly than he is pressing 
hers at this moment — that he will never press one 
more warmlyj that he will so touch hers again. 
Well, it may be all folly and sin ; but still, while 
human beings are constituted as they are, such folly 
and sin will obtain, and we all ought to be glad 
of it. 

Now Stella had accustomed herself to think about 
many of these truths. It had never seemed to her a 
terrible thing or a shameful, that a woman should 
admit those sensations which indicate the approach of 
love ; and so now, when she found that her little 
slender hand slipped in and out of Arthur's with no 
more feeling than if the latter had been of wood or 
stone, she did almost marvel at herself for her recti- 
tude and power of control. She was not in love with 
him yet — that was evident to herself. And it was 
according to all that was right in her mind that she 
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should not be in love with him yet — ^that she should 
not lay down her arms at this early stage of the 
siege. 

She went into the house rather proud, and happy, 
and elated at the discovery of the fact, though it had 
struck her as being such an odd one. 

Mrs. Carhayes had gone up to dress for dinner. 
Arthur deemed it due to the horses that he should 
go to the stable for a few minutes, and talk about 
them to his groom ; and so it came to pass that Stella 
found herself alone with Rupert Lyon in a room that 
was clouded to a delicious light with silken hangings 
and filmy muslin shades. 

She came slowly forward to the alcove where he 
was sitting, looking so wonderful he thought in her 
tight trim habit, with that easy movement of hers 
that saved the straight-lined garb from being in the 
least hard or stiff. There was a faint shadow of 
fatigue on her face, and a faint accent of weariness 
that was anjrthing but unpleasant to hear in her voice, 
when she said — 

" We have had such a perfect day ; but, after all, 
it is over now, and I am not sure that you have not 
had the best of it, staying at home here in this nice 
shady room." 

*' The best of it is where you have been," he mut- 
tered. ** Don't snub me again for paying you rough- 
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hewn oompliments, Miss Orme. Simply, I can't help 
myself : don't be angry with me." 

He said it so piteoosly that the girl stood dumb- 
founded for a moment Then she recovered her senses, 
and brought him to his quite innocently. 

" I won't be angry with you, for you said just the 
same things to your cousin ten years ago, didn't 
you ? " 

Said just the same things to his cousin ten years 
ago! Yes, probably he had. No, he hadn't. His 
cousin had never inspired him with the idea of say- 
ing them. 

" AMiy do you remind me of that folly P " he said, 
quite calmly ; and then she undid all the good of her 
reminder by saying, with a vivid blush- 

"I hardly know, unless it is that I have been 
thinking so much about it. Perhaps you would care 
for her again if you saw her ? " 

" No, I shouldn't," he said, almost roughly. 

He had tried seeing her, and it certainly had not 
had the effect of making him care for her again. 

" Is she married P " 

Stella could not explain to herself what fascinated 
her to the subject of Rupert Lyon's early love, but 
she was fascinated. Perhaps she thought the dis- 
cussion of such a subject with him would be a lesson 
in psychology — who can tell ? At any rate she ha- 
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zarded the question, "Is she married?*' and felt 
something like a twinge of disappointment when he 
shook his head. 

" Oh ! " she said ; and then she sauntered over to 
the window which commanded a side-path that led 
to the stables, and felt her face flush a little as Ar- 
thur came up and stood leaning on the window-sill 
outside. 

'* How jolly and cool you look in there ! " he said, 
peering into the room, little thinking how hot and 
restless the heart of one of those whom he was ad- 
dressing was growing. 

" Yes, it is such a pleasant time,'' Stella said ; " it 
is an hour when one feels justified in just drifting, 
and doing nothing definite." 

"What have you drifted into now?" Arthur 
asked. 

" Into a conversation with Mr. Lyon that I should 
never have thought of having if I had been dressed 
for dinner and sitting on a drawing-room chair." 

" What was it about ? " 

" Oh, I can't tell you," she laughed, half shyly, and 
looked round at Rupert ; " it took its root in that talk 
under the magnolia last night." 

"That talk seems to haunt you," Mr. Carhayes 
said, and Rupert felt a thrill of exultation. She had 
spoken about h\m even while she had been out with 
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Arthur — ^that was evideni Jealousy inyariably tells 
what it would most desire to conoeaL 

" What have you been about all day, Bupert ? '* 
Mr. Garhayes asked, lounging in, his arms folded and 
resting on the window-sill, making a most maiyelloiis 
picture, Stella thought ; '^ did you drive out with my 
mother ? " 

"No ; I worked away at Guinevere a little, and I 
wrote to my cousin." 

Stella started. He had joined the group at the 
window, and the light, falling full upon his fece, 
showed it to her pale and stem. She saw, too, that 
though his words were addressed to Arthur the 
expression was addressed to herself. 

She was very near unveiling two truths at that 
moment. But yet a little longer the delusion was to 
continue. 

"So you write to her still," her eyes said. But 
her lips said nothing. And she left them and went 
up to dress. 

"Well, Archie," Rupert said, when she had left 
the room, " have you done the deed to-day ? " 

"What deed?" thB younger man said, laughing. 
Then, before bis friend could answer him, he went on, 
" Of course I know what you mean. Not yet. Wish 
me luck, old fellow, when I do.^ 

" With all my heart.^ 
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The conventional phrase was a hard one to utter, 
but he forced himself to utter it. The recollection of 
the girrs last look at him before she left the room 
rushed upon him at the same moment, and made him 
hate his bonds and loathe himself for preparing to 
observe them. 

" It would be rather a precipitous course, wouldn't 
it, to tell her what I mean just yet," Arthur said, 
presently ; " she understands it probably. A woman 
is quick enough to see when a man is fond of her ; 
and as she must understand this, and is anything but 
repellent " 

" I don't think it is fair to judge her or any other 
woman by that rule,'' Rupert Lyon said quickly. "A 
girl never knows what a man means ; it may be all or 
nothing ; the only policy she can pursue is to accept 
the situation and the attentions.. If they mean all, 
good ; if nothing, she at least has the satisfaction of 
having made the paying of them pleasant to you." 

"A laughing philosophy," Arthur said; "mean- 
while, supposing for a moment that the lady means 
nothing by her kindness, do you still justify her for 
showing it P " 

"Unquestionably I do; it. is her only weapon: 
don't grudge it to her. But I don't think in your 
case that it is necessary to view the situation from 
that point." •* * 
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« Be she good, or kind, or fair, 
I will never more despair. 
If she loves me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve. 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go ; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? " 

Arthur Carhayes trolled out the verse merrily. When 
he had finished it his friend said — 

" You think those are your own sentiments ? " 

"Yes, they are." 

** I know you better than you know yourself, old 
boy,*' Rupert said, with the "elder man" maimer 
well developed ; " you would never relinquish a 
woman that you set your heart on." 

" Miss Orme told me yesterday that I should never 
give up what I wanted — that I should touch what- 
ever I aimed at, in fact; you both give me credit for 
a great deal more will and determination than I pos- 
sess in reality." 

" Not a jot, not a jot," the other one said. 

Then the dinner-bell rang, and the ladies came 
floating in in radiant dresses, and the two men went 
ofiP to dress with the consciousness of being late. 

More evenings under the magnolia tree ; more rides 
with Arthur ; more long talks, half sentimental, half 
•eriouB, wholly bewildering with both men; long 
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strolls of an evening by the river side with her two 
squires ; sweet hours mider the overhanging boughs 
that made a bower on the lawn, reading, or working 
and hearing one of them read pages from Morris's 
great poem, until they all three found themselves, for 
the time, in an earthly paradise — so the weeks passed 
on, till Arthur Carhayes and Rupert Lyon had been 
her daily companions for a month. 

If Time had only stood still there, and suffered 
things to remain just as they were, how pleasant it 
would have been ! But things ripen fast in the 
intense, fervid heat of mid-summer, and so did these 
men's loves. 

The girl was too happy in the reading of the poem 
she was living, to rouse herself to the unpleasant task 
of analysing the possibilities that were about her. 
She felt that the rides and walks and talks and 
readings were bearing her on to something, and 
she was not at all sure that she knew what she wished 
that something to be. It was very delightful to her 
woman's heart to feel herself the primary cause of the 
brilliancy that these two men were evoking. It was 
delightful to her to feel that she was the central figure 
round which all those thoughts and plans revolved. 
She was their motive power ; she and her pretty win- 
some ways were attractive enough to keep them both 
contentedly at Carhayes Place, and to make them 
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apparently loth to leaye it, tmless ahe accompanied 
them. Invitations to gentlemen's dinners were evaded 
by them. From the time when she came floating 
down to breakfast in her fresh crispy muslins^ imtil 
she sailed away to bed at night in her shiny silks, 
Arthur and Bupert were ever at her side. 

She was the brightest^ blithest comrade either of 
them had ever had. She entered into their pursuits, 
keeping her own sweet womanly prerogatives the 
while in a way that flattered them into forging their 
fetters faster and faster. One hour she would be deep 
in a consultation with Arthur as to the propriety of 
making the young people in his novel do such and 
such things. The next she would be taking a lesson 
in free-hand drawing from Rupert. She played bil- 
liards with them ; under their auspices she taught the 
skittish chestnut to jump hurdles without rushing at 
them, or veering away from them — and all this in the 
greatest bloom of her beauty in the glorious Summer 
weather. 

Gradually, so gradually that the thing was a fact 
before either of them was aware of it, a slight 
feeling of constraint rose up before Arthur and Rupert 

The two men had been friends in a good, true, 
healthy sense of the word. They had shared the 
delights and the dangers of travel together ; they had 
aided each other in their studies. Arthur had been 
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rather given to the gay habit of doing many things 
well and none thoroughly before he knew Rupert 
Lyon. But Eupert had steadied him, and settled him 
in one or two grooves, notably novel writing, in which 
the younger man had since done thoroughly good 
work. Each thought highly of the powers of the 
other, each found pleasure in the society of the other, 
each congratulated himself half unconsciously on the 
fact that it was quite in the order of things that their 
life-paths would run parallel to one another. Yet 
now, though these sentiments obtained with them 
«till, each was aware that there was a faint and undo- 
£ned something between them that had not been 
hetween them of yore, and that did not add to their 
harmony now. 

"We never seem to get an hour for a quiet 
•^ jaw ' now," Arthur said one night, facing the fact 
jfirst. 

" No," Rupert answered. Then he laughed one of 
those short, uneasy laughs that betray dissatisfaction 
with oneself; and Arthur was a sufficiently good 
judge of character to understand this. 

" Is anything the matter, old fellow ? " he asked, 
sympathetically. 

"Only this — ^that I am spending the hours fn 
* silken splendour ' here that I ought to be employing 
in laying up store for my old age, if I ever attain it. 

f8 
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I have scarcely worked at all since I came here. 
Lancelot and Guinevere hang fire awfully/- 

" Ah/' Arthur said, dubiously^ " I find I don't do 
much either ; the country isn't the place for works of 
imagination to flourish in, that's dear." 

" I don't see that ; my imagination has run riot, I 
know," Mr. Lyon exclaimed with an effort. 

" You don't mean to say that you are hit, Eupert,"* 
Arthur muttered, rising up and pouring himself out 
some soda-water with a hand that trembled enough, 
to show that the question was one of interest to* 
him. 

"I'm mad — ^thafs all I know," Eupert growled 
out despondently. " If you had told me when I came* 
here that I should have been so cursedly weak, L 
should have thought you a fooL Thank heaven,, 
though, all the mischief done is to myself." 

" I wish it hadn't been so," Arthur said. 

" Well, it comes to this, old fellow " — ^Eupert strove- 
to speak lightly, and failed most miserably — " it comes, 
to this : it puts a barrier between us — ^for you will 
marry her^ and I shall not dare to see her. She has> 
been a little too much to me for me to bear to see 
her another man's wife, even though you are the^ 



man." 



" She has no idea of it P " Arthur eisked quickly. 
^'Not the least, bless her," the other one said,. 
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warmly; "I have been a fool *all to myself,' as 
<}liildreii say, Archie/' 

"It has been 'excellent fooling' to have loved 
Stella Orme," Arthur Carhayes said, thoughtfully. 
Then there was a pause, and when he spoke again, it 
was to say — 

" On my word, though, old fellow, you have be- 
haved nobly : I shall never forget the way you have 
iept out of the lists. If you had entered them, Stella 
would never have been my wife, I am thinking." 

" And you are thinking also that I have kept out of 
them on your account solely^ Archie," the other one 
«aid, putting his hands on Arthur's shoulder. 

"I behove it." 

"You believe a lie, then," Rupert said, drawing 
liimself up; "I wiU tell the truth at last. I am 
engaged to my cousin, and I won't break my word to 
a. woman ; otherwise it might have gone hard between 
1U8. That is all." 

The evening of the day this revelation was made, 
Stella as usual drew them out into the garden after 
the moon was up and the stars were gleaming down, 
and a thousand thoughts that are especially the 
<5hildren of moonlight in Summer filled the minds 
of each. 

It was her custom during the evening strolls to 
walk between the two men, and it had come to be 
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an understood thing that Arthur should be the one ta 
offer her his arm. In trifles such as these^ indeed, he, 
by right of his position as the son of her old friend^ 
and master of the house, was alwajrs favoured beyond 
Bupert. He reached her hat for her, and offered her 
his arm, and Trrapped her shawl round her when it 
was chilly. And Eupert had always carefully abstained 
from interference in any one of these offices. 

But to-night it was almost actual pain to him to 
see how naturally the small white hand he coveted slid 
into the other man's arm. 

" Perhaps he's pressing it ! " he thought, and the 
thought made him gnaw his moustache and hate his 
cousin. He knew well that, had his been the arm on 
which that prized hand rested, he would have been 
powerless to resist clasping it in a passionate clasp 
that would tell his story to her. 

And Arthur was a free man— free to woo her, free 
to wed her. This last thought, though he had been 
trying to accustom himself to it, was too much for him* 
He stopped abruptly. 

"I don't feel very well. If you will excuse me. 
Miss Orme, I will go in." 

" Not well ? " she cried, turning to him quickly, 
and laying her other hand tenderly on his arm. 

Her touch, the tone of her voice, the eager, loving- 
look of interest in her upturned face, were too much 
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for him — ^they upset his hardly fonned resolutions, 
they maddened him into an act he could have hated 
himself for a minute afterwards. He stooped down, 
and pressed his lips to her hand^ and, as he did it, 
Stella's heart stood still. 

" Forgive me ! '* he muttere^. 

Then he turned, and walked into the house, and 
Arthur and Stella were alone. 

"Eupert's not quite himself to-night," Arthur Car- 
hayes said, coldly. " He wouldn't have forgotten the 
respect due to you if he had been." 

She could not profess an indignation she did not 
feel. 

** What has upset him P " she asked, falteringly. 

" The necessity of going to a woman he no longer 
loves, and whom he is hound to marry," Arthur said, 
decidedly. He was determined that no more miscon- 
ceptions should arise in consequence of further secrecy. 

** Bound to marry P " she asked, chokingly. 

" Yes — ^he is engaged to his cousin still ; and I must 
say, speaking as a man, he has behaved very badly to 
her. For ten years he has been engaged to her, it 
seems ; and though he has been true in the letter, he 
has been false in the spirit. Whatever she may be, 
and dearly as I love Rupert Lyon, I must say that 
in this matter he has behaved ill." 

She did not speak. She could not have uttered 
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a word, whatever had depended on it She \ras in 
a wild tumalt of feeling ; but high above every other 
ib>tight rose this one, that mockingly repeated it- 

Mtf— 

^*Ile has deceived me! he has deceived me, but 
I love him ! " 

All unconsciously, her dasp on Arthur's arm grew 
dfjser. She could hardy walk, her whole firame was 
trembling so, and he was so strong and kind. 

lie drew a favourable augury from the &ct. The 
hour was in his favour. Even if she had, as he 
began to fear, been touched to tenderness by Rupert 
in this sudden revulsion of feeling about him, it 
would be but womanly to incline to the man who had 
been true. Hearts such as Stella's are not caught in 
the rebound, though. Arthur Carhayes knew her 
well, but not well enough to draw correct deductions. 

'^Let us walk to the end of the house," he said, 
gently. '' I have told you something about Rupert — 
I must tell you something about myself now." 

" No, no," she pleaded. 

" Yes, yes," he said, using a little gentle violence 
in detaining the struggling hand, " you must hear me 
now, though I think you must be well prepared for 
what I am going to say." 

" Don't say it," she interrupted, speaking in a flame 
of sudden resolve — "don't say it." 
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" Such words as I have to say can't be choked in 
the utterance, Stella/' he said, taking her other hand, 
and looking down into her fair, frightened face. " I 
love you, darling ! — will you he my wife P " 



CHAPTER V. 



Arthub Cabhates wooed Stella as a lover^ 
ardently^ wannly, eloquently, and for weeks she had 
been fTiinlnng that in him she had fonnd the beau 
ideal. Yet now, all the more he pleaded, all the 
higher rose her resolves not to suffer this strong 
liking which she had for him to assume the semblance 
while it lacked the reality of love. 

She did not love Arthur Garhayes. Although he 
had the beauty of a god, although his position and 
mental powers, and the possibilities of a career that 
were before him, fulfilled all her requirements, Stella 
did not love him. She learnt the truth in a moment 
as he pressed her to be his wife. And in the same 
moment she learnt another truth. She loved his 
Mend. 

One reproach for all that soft, seductive favour 
which she had shown him with such persistent frank- 
ness he could not help uttering. 

'* You told me I was bom to succeed in love as ia 
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other things/' he said> with an air of appeal, " and 
now you falsify your own prophecy." 

"Does not that prove to you — it does to me satis- 
factorily," she answered, eagerly — "that you are 
loving in the wrong place now, or rather that the love 
is more in imagination than reality. If it were 
genuine, you would have succeeded." 

" Oh ! Stella, is it any doubt of my sincerity that 
makes you give me such a crushing repulse P I tell 
you truly, I love yoij with a devotion that will prove 
itself in. any way that would be worthy of you. I 
would make any sacrifice." 

'*No, no, I hate sacrifices. Oh, Mr. Carhayes, 
forgive a girl for having won your best gift from you 
without having any power of making a return. I 
thought I knew myself." 

" And you thought you loved me ? " 

" I did ; indeed I did ; why should I scruple to say 
that I thought so P I saw in you all that I most 
admire and esteem in a man." 

" What has made you alter your opinion ? " 

"Oh, Mr. Carhayes, don't take that tone. You 
know well you must feel that I think all this of you 
now as much as ever; but that is not 'love' — we 
both know that." 

She spoke so miserably, so almost hopelessly, that 
he said at once, by the Ught of an idea that fiashed 
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into his mind, wiihcmt refleetmg iviietlier or not it 
was expedient to say it — 

^' And you know what lore is, tor you feel it for 
another ? '' 

^^Be my friend/' she said, simply, ''and don't 
wrong me by suppositions that I can neither plead 
guilty to nor deny, for they are as vague as my own 
doubts and fears; and be generous and kind, and 
keep your mother my friend too— I can't lose yoa 
nil/' 

^^ spoke with passionate, pleading force, as if she 
were terribly afraid of losing something that she held 
most dearly precious; and in the midst of the 
sharpest, bitterest disappointment he had ever known^ 
Arthtur Carhayes was sorry for her, and considerate 
t^iwards her. 

'* My mother holds the wish to see you my wife as 
the dearest on earth," he said, gravely. "If you 
like, I will not tell her what your answer has been 
to-night/' 

" My answer to-night" — she caught at the phrase 
he used, quickly, almost suspiciously, it seemed to 
him— "my answer of to-night will be my answer 
always, Arthur/' 

"Forgive me for being pertinacious in a matter 
that is so much to me ; but if— if some hope that you 
hold now, some dream that you are dreaming, some 
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smiling lake of fancy, all turn out snares and 
delusions, Stella, will you then rest on the one heart 
that can only beat for you ? " 

''No." 

" How cruelly definite ! '* he said, in some chagrin* 

"Only because I can't trust myself to speak* 
Arthur, I am too fond of you evet to come and 
bestow the burden of a disappointed woman upon 
you/* 

" Ah ! you know full well that when you love, yon 
will be only too readily loved in return." 

She shuddered. 

"I have been over-confident about many things,, 
but I am not about this, Arthur ; my future is as dark 
as I have always meant it to be bright. I have been 
so sure about everything, and now I am not even sure 
of myself." 

"Poor girl," he said, pitifully; and even in the 
midst of her gratitude for his generous tenderness, 
Stella felt how over-ruling he was, how almost impos-»- 
sible it was for him not to have his own way in the 
end. 

By and by they went into the lamp-lighted room 
where Mrs. Oarhayes and Rupert sat — she at that, 
prettiest of all work, or rather that work which brings 
the hands into the prettiest play, the most graceful of 
positions — ^knitting; he studying a Times leader in 
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seeming, in reaUty studying firmly the complications 
which had betrothed him to his cousin Barbara when 
Stella Orme existed. 

Mrs. Carhayes looked up radiantly as they entered. 
But their eyes told the truth, and her &uce fell in 
sympathy. Her first feeling was one of anger against 
Stella ; her next one of grave fear that the girl must 
be suffering from mental aberration. It could not be 
that in her proper senses Stella had refused Arthur — 
the best son, the cleverest man, the noblest looking 
gentleman in the land. 

And Kupert Lyon had looked up, and he too had 
read the truth ! But there was no wrath in his heart 
against Stella— only a strange, sharp conviction that a 
climax had arrived which would make his being an 
inhabitant any longer of Carhayes Place an im- 
possibility. 

The radiant room in which she could find no 
obscure comer to rest and recover herself, the bright 
light which made her irritable restlessness so visible 
to them all, were things that Stella could not endure 
long. 

" I am very tired," she said, softly, to Mrs. Car- 
hayes ; " I think I will go to bed now at once." 

*' As you like, my dear." 

Mrs. Carhayes was moderately just for a woman, 
but a sense of the injurious non-appreciation of her 
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8on which she felt sure Stella had eviaced out in the 
moonlight, robbed her of all justice, and all pretence 
of it. 

Stella could not bear the stiff, cool tone from 
one who had hitherto always spoken so warmly to 
her. 

"Kiss me," she murmured, bending her bright 
head down to the level of the gray one that was now 
trembling with angry emotion — " Bass me ; " and the 
old lady kissed her with a sort of snap, and heaved a 
sigh at the same time, and altogether made Stella feel 
like a culprit. 

Arthur handed her the candlestick, and Bupert 
opened the door for her. She held out her hand to 
the first man with a little deprecating air. And he 
took it and pressed it silently. 

Then she had to pass Eupert. And for the first 
time since they had been in the house together she 
passed him without a hand clasp, without a word, 
without a look. But in the inclination of her head, 
in her averted eyes, iji her silence, he read the truth 
more and more clearly. 

The next morning was a trying one to them all. 
After Stella had announced her intention of leaving 
in a day or two, Mrs. Carhayes had come outside her 
barricade of sti&ess, and had so cried to and im- 
plored Stella to alter her resolve, to give Arthur hope. 
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** not to throw away a sabstanoe for a shadow/' that 
the girl had been nearly melted. 

Nearly, but not quite. 

'' I am sore Arthur is too dear to you for you to 
want to see him married to a woman who doesn't 
love him," she argued. 

"My dear, if you don't care for any one dse, 
Arthur must win your heart in a little time ; he can't 
fail to do it : I am sure I thought he had done it 
already." 

" So did I," Stella said ruefully. " I am sure if I 
had not thought so I wouldn't have stayed here so 
long." 

"Yes — ^it has been such injustice to him," the 
mother cried, eagerly, disregarding ever3rthing in her 
desire to put the case more powerfully for her son. 
" Here you have been with him daily and hourly, 
winning him to love you ; oh ! it is cruel, cruel to my 
boy, Stella, and all for a whim too." 

" I can't help it," Stella whispered ; " I have de- 
ceived myself more completely than I have deceived 
any one else; but I'll go away now. I'll do all I 
can to undo the evil." 

"You can't undo the evil, child. Love can't be 
turned out of a man's heart at a moment's notice 

because it isn't expedient to let it dwell there any 
longer." 
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"Nor out of a woman's either, for that matter," 
Stella said, picking np a little spirit as she felt that 
what she might be possibly suffering was entirely 
beyond her old friend's consideration just now. 

" You must allow mo to say, Stella, that the heart 
of a woman ought not to allow itself to be lightly 
dBH^d,*' Mrs. Carhayes said, gravely ; " in spite of this 
most imtoward occurrence I look upon you as my own 
<jhild, and I feel it my duty to warn you." 

" Against what ? " Stella said, quickly. 

That fatal tone of warning ! When will elderly 
women comprehend the truth that in using it they 
strike an utterly false chord ? It most surely urges 
the warned ones on to reckless opposition. 

" Against what ? Oh, Stella, I fear we all know 
too well what infatuation you are labouring under. 
It is this friend of Arthur's who has brought this 
misery upon him." 

" Don't say that ! don't say that ! Mr. Lyon has 
never spoken a word to me that the whole world 
might not have heard. He is innocent of all offence 
in the matter." 

" Is he innocent of having won your heart P " 
Mrs.' Carhayes asked solemnly; and poor Stella 
stood convicted by her own silence. ' 

It was of no use arguing any longer with Arthur's 
mother. The old lady would have been very eloquent 
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about it an, but Stella knew that the finest doquence 
in the world would have been wasted upon her^ 
She was panting for a sight of her feQow-sinner, and 
so she could not give as much oonuniseration and 
consideration as was his due to her fellow-sufferer. 
So at last she got herself out of the room, and awajr 
under that magnolia tree where first Bupert I/yon 
had waked her interest 

'* Will he shun me, I wonder P will he think that 
his fealty to his friend will be impaired if he goes om 
as before P " She questioned this ahnost angrily in* 
her mind. It was so hard, so y^y hard, to the hot,, 
loving young heart, to know that he was ^' so near^ 
and yet so fer.** 

''He has no right to act differently to-day fronn 
any other day," she went on telling herself. '^I 
don't suppose Arthur has told him what took place- 
last night, and he has no business to assume a* 
different manner because he guesses. It is insulting- 
to me to behave as if he supposed I should do some- 
thing or say something foolish if he trusted himself 
near me/* 

But though she said it was ''insulting ** there was 
no anger in her heart against him. For she knevv,. 
by a woman's unerring intuition in such matters^ 
that his fear was for himself— for what he might da 
and say. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of her prophetic "dread that 
the end of it all might be despair, she kept on 
uttering fervent little wishes that were almost prayers 
that he would come— that he would only come and be 
to her, this last day of her sojourn here, as he had 
been hitherto. And at last, just as she was 
wretchedly resigning herself to the blank misery of 
not seeing him till the formal meeting at luncheon, 
he came. And then, in spite of her sorrow and pity 
for Arthur and his mother, in spite of those dim 
forebodings of hers, the world was all sunshine. 

"I thought I should find you here," he said, 
seating himself, and leaning forward, his elbows on 
his knees, and his face in his hands. There was no 
pretence of surprise at seeing her. He had come to 
seek her with a purpose, and she knew it at once. 

" I have been here an hour, I should think ; '* and 
then her fatal frankness induced her to add, "I 
thought perhaps you would come to me." 

She spoke the words so softy that he could not but 
raise his head and look at her. 

" I came the moment I could. I have been with 
Archie — ^poor Archie ! " 

The pity expressed by the man she loved for the 
man who loved her sounded impleasantly in her ears. 

" Why do you say that ?" she asked. 

" Because he is very unhappy, very badly cut and 

O 2 
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disappointed. Miss Orme. He has told me wliat took 
place last night." 

" And you are come to tell me I did tmwisely,*' 
she exclaimed, with such an agony of love and 
reproach in her eyes that his hardly-acquired self- 
possession took flight. 

" I came to tell you so, but I can't do it, Stella.** 
He spoke in a very low voice, and Stella's heart beat 
horribly. 

Was he going to substitute other words for those 
he had come to speak P Would he tell her that he 
could not say she had acted unwisely in refusing his 
fiiend, because he wanted her himself P 

" I am glad you don't blame me," she said, pre- 
sently ; " I can't bear to lose all my friends. It is 
altogether an unfortunate thing ; but Mrs. Carhayes 
is so angry, that she makes me feel as if I were the 
guiltiest deceiver on the face of the earth." 

" I believe you to have been a very innocent one ; 
but I must say that you have been a deceiver, or at 
least that I — we have all been completely deceived 
in this matter." 

'' Mr. Lyon, do believe me," she said, the tears 
coming into her eyes, **I never doubted myself till 
last night ; I am so fond of Arthur that I thought I 
loved him. But last night, when it came to the 
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point, I found that it was not the same thing — ^not 
the real thing — don't you know the difference ? " 

" I do — ^Heaven help me ! " he said, shortly. 

" So what could I do but what I did ? " she went 
on, eagerly* " I know some men think that all girls 
are pleased at such honour being paid to them, 
whether they can accept it or not ; but that is false^ 
Mr. Lyon — at least, it is false as far as I am con- 
cerned. It hurt me — ^hurt me dreadfiilly. I felt 
ashamed, I felt miserable; but I could no nothing 
else." ♦ 

" His mother will feel that truth very soon, Miss 
Orme ; Arthur himself will feel it. You will not 
lose your friends." He paused, looked round the 
gardens and glades that were spread out before them, 
and presently resumed — 

"How happy we have been here! It is some- 
thing to have had such a time, though it has led to 
misery." 

"And how unhappy I shall be to leave it!'» 
Stella said, impetuously; "but I must go — ^I can't 
stay here now, of course. How hateful other places 
will seem after this ! " 

"When shall you go? I wonder if we shall ever 
meet again P " 

" Oh, Mr. Lyon ! " She almost gasped out the 
words. The prospect of never seeing him again, 
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never hearing his voice, was put before her too sud- 
denly for her to subdue her real feeling. 

"It is well within the bounds of possibility that 
we shall never meet again/' he said^ striving to 
harden himself against the temptation her evident 
suffering was to him. "Our paths in life are 
widely different. May yours be as full of beauty 
and flowers as mine is barren and rough-hewn ! " 

"You said the other day that you should go to 
London and work. Why should you keep away from 
me ? I am going to London too." 

"Your London and mine might be in different 
hemispheres for the difference there is between 
them," he said, laughing rather sadly. " Are you 
going back to your uncle and aunt ? " 

She shook her head. 

" No, I could not bear that now. I shall take a 
little house, and try to get some widow lady to live 
with me." 

" I don't like the plan," he said, gloomily. " You 
are too young, and — excuse me — ^too pretty — ^too 
much of a child, in fact," he added, hastily; and 
silly Stella — Stella, who had been theoretically so 
hard to please, so dignified, and determined on her 
due — blushed with pleasure at the most familiar 
proof of interest he had ever given her. 

" Colne and see me sometimes, though you don't 
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like the plan, Mr. Lyon — come and see me some- 
times, and see how it answers." 

It was too seductive a prospect for him to say nay 
to it ; and yet nay was what he ought to have said, 
imder the circumstances; for a woman had been 
waiting for him to redeem his promise for more than 
ien years — ^would wait for ever, he had a presenti- 
ment^-would never release him, never justify him if 
he broke his bonds ; while, as for Stella, his Mend 
Arthur Carhayes loved her. So, instead of refusing, 
he drifted on down the fatally seductive stream, and 
-answered — 

*' If, when you are settled you bid me come and 
see you. Miss Orme, I will come, let what may inter- 
vene — dangerous as the coming may be to me," he 
^ded, in a low voice. 

like a woman, she would question on this subtly 
«weethini 

** Why would it be dangerous ? — ^how would it be 
dangerous?" 

" Total abstinence is easier than moderation, you 
know. If I come once, I shall want, perhaps, to stay 
for '' 

He paused abruptly, not out of prudence, but 
because Arthur came on the scene — ^Arthur, looking 
grand, benignant, .all-conquering in his god-like 
beauty, though he had been rejected so recently. 
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He seated himself by them, and they felt at onoe 
that he was not hopeless, not depressed, and that the 
future held great charms for him stilL There passed 
a little cold thrill through Stella's heart as she felt 
this. Was he indeed going to have it all his own 
way in love as in eyerjrthing else P Was she indeed 
going to be imstable as water? For the sake of 
driTing away the despairing thought of such a possi. 
bility, she spoke — crushed into a tender topic at 
once. 

*' I have been telling Mr. Lyon that he must come- 
and see me in the little house I am going to take iik 
town." 

" Will you give me a similar invitation ? *' Arthur 
asked, with jealous quickness. 

" Yes — ^no," the girl said, hurriedly. " You would 
come willi your mother, whether I went through the 
idle form of an invitation or not. She is like a mother 
to me ; you must be like a brother to me, Arthur ; " 
and then she got up and went in, leaving the men 
alone. 

'* I am off to-day, Archie," Rupert said, almost 
apologetically. 

"You are right," the host said, sadly; "but, 
Rupert, old boy, imtil you marry, she will never- 
listen to me." He paused for an answer, and the- 
other man had none to give. 
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"You mean to stick to your engagement, don't 
you ? " Arthur went on, anxiously. 

" On my honour, I do," Rupert said, much in the 
same tone he would have used if he had announced, 
his intention of marching to the scaffold. 

" Then why lay that poor girl's life waste any 
longer," Arthur urged warmly. "Clear your con- 
science, old fellow, and free Stella from the spell, by 
marrying soon." 

*• I shall see my cousin in a few days," Rupert; 
said, stiffly, " and I will put the rope round my neck 
as. soon as I have money enough to buy it." 



CHAPTER VI. 



The post came in late at Wallingford. Old Mr. 
Ellis, the gouty Vicar of the parish, met the post-bag 
at one o'clock regularly each day, and took it to 
dinner with him, to share its contents with his 
daughter. 

She was waiting for him as he came hobbling into 
the dull, dingy dining room, half an hour late for 
dinner, as usual. But Barbara was used to waiting. 
She " did not mind it," she was wont to say. 

Look at her, as she stands unlocking the bag, and 
then carefully folding and cutting the Times for her 
father : A woman of thirty, not very tall, but with a 
figure that would have been pretty had her dress 
followed the lines of it ; a faded face, patient, but not 
pathetic ; pale brown hair, arranged in the way she 
had worn it ten years ago ; that is to say, plastered 
flat on the cheeks, covering the ears, and twisted up 
behind under a little mass of flat bows and ends of 
brown ribbon ; eyes that had been so long without a 
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glance from other eyes that loved them, that they 
lost all tenderness, and were simply cold and gray ; a 
good deal of prim precision in her manner, and a 
power of self-restraint about her that kept the world 
Tery much in the dark as to her real feelings. 

. This was Barbara Ellis, the woman who for ten 
years had been waiting to be Rupert Lyon's wife. 

When she had presented the paper to her father, 
she sat down and carved as composedly as if she had 
not recognised Rupert's handwriting on the envelope 
beside her. That office over, she opened the lettter, 
read it throu^gh without so much as a flicker of 
the eyelid expressive of emotion, and then said, 
quietly — 

" Rupert Lyon wants to know if we can receive 
him the day after to-morrow, to stay a few days. 
Short notice, isn't it P '* ' 

" He's coming at last, is he P " the old man said, 
looking tip with more agitation than Barbara had 
l)e{rayed — "he's coining at last, is he? Well, Bab, 
you'll be ready for him, I suppose ; your trousseau, as 
they call it, won^t take long to prepare." 

" He doesn't say anything about the marriage," 
Barbara said, coolly, selecting the tenderest cutlet for 
ierself. 

" You have waited a long time for him, my poor 
girl," the old gentleman said, rather mournfully. 
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And Barbara did not think it necessary to remind 
him that she had been entirely free from all tempta- 
tion to be Mthless during that time. 

" Yes, it has been some time certainly ; but I hope 
now that he has made enough to make a good home 
for me. We must see about getting some one to look 
after you, papa." 

Old Mr. Ellis fidgeted, blushed, and finally, as it 
were, fiung himself into the confessional. He was, in 
spite of his age, far more soft and susceptible than his 
daughter, and now it appeared to him that the right 
moment had arrived for him to acknowledge the step 
these qualities had led him to take. 

" My dear Bab,'* he stammered, " I have foreseen 
of course that I must lose you sooner or later^ and 
knowing my own helplessness, I — ^I " 

" What have you done, papa ? *' she asked, sternly, 

" I have asked Mrs. Pierson to come here,'* he said,, 
meekly. 

*' That woman — as housekeeper P 

" Well — ^yes ; and as my wife too.^ 

" What a shameful thing," the daughter cried 
hotly, " at your age to let a woman like that wheedle 
you out of your freedom and whatever you may have 
to leave ! " And she grew so earnest and eloquent 
on the subject of this mine of iniquity which had been 
sprung in her midst, that the post-time slipped by. 
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and she could not write an answer to Eupert that 
day. 

This was the woman for whom Eupert Lyon was 
about to sacrifice himself and Stella Orme. 

There was contention in the house. With all the 
force of her strong will, Bab strove to uproot Mrs. 
Pierson. But the widow had taken a very firm hold 
of the soil on which she intended to reign. She was 
a fine healthy, hearty woman of fifty, blessed with a 
sound constitution, and a well developed regard 
for all creature comforts; and these she could not 
€njoy on sixty pounds a year. Accordingly she 
nailed her colours to the mast of Mr. Ellis's ship, 
and refused to haul them down at the bidding of 
Bab. 

" And how will it be if I don't marry P " Bab at 
length was reduced to asking. 

" My dear, I trust we shall still live amicably," her 
father whimpered. 

" Live amicably ! You must take me for a fool, 
papa. I tell you fairly I'll be mistress here as long 
as I remain. If Mrs. Pierson comes where she isn't 
wanted, she shall suffer for it; let her understand 
that." 

And Mr. Ellis, sorely beset and harried in mind, 
did let his elderly enchantress understand that. But 
the full understanding of it did not make Mrs. Pierson 
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withdraw a single tendril that she had trailed round 
him. 

^' Bab and I will understand each other better 
when once I'm in the house/* she said, with a 

* 

confidential nod of her head that was intended to 
reassure him, and that failed of its purpose. 

The hour for Eupert's arrival came, and the long 
absent lover appeared duly. There was no romance 
in the meeting of Bab and him. He came in worn 
and ill, with the tug at his heart between inclination 
and duty, and Bab rose to greet him, and he kissed 
her as he had been always wont to kiss her when he 
was a young man and she was plump and pretty. 
But even while he did it he revolted bitterly against 
his fate. He had learned to appreciate little delicacies 
of lace and dress and Utile winning ways during his 
experience with Stella Orme, and Bab was void of 
them all. Even the way she got up from her chair 
and seated herself on it again annoyed him. 

But what annoyed him even more was her air of 
taking him for granted so entirely as she did. If she 
had betrayed any nervous doubt of him, if she had 
seemed in ever so small a degree to distrust her- 
self and her claim to him, he could have borne it 
better. 

" Well, she has meant this seriously for ten years, 
poor thing ! " he said to himself; and then he fell to 
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wondering how many more years he would have to 
live with her for his wife. 

To a certain .degree he resolved to be very frank 
with her, and so the next day he^ without mentioning 
Stella^s name, referred to her in a way that ought to 
have convinced Bab that, if he married her, it would 
not be from love. 

It was after breakfast ; and Bab, having set her 
house in order as systematically and deliberately as if 
Bupert did not exist, came jingling in, ''all over 
keys'* as it seemed to his excited nerves, and seated 
herself opposite to him. 

" I suppose,'* she said, " you will have a good deal 
of business to arrange before we can settle anything, 
Bupert, as you have only just come back to Eng- 
land?*' 

"I have been in England about ten weeks,** he 
said, coolly ; and then it was that he resolved to refer 
to Stella. 

"I came home intending to come here at once, 
Bab, but I went to Carhayes Place witfi my friend 
Mr. Carhayes *' — ^he did not even call his men friends 
by their names familiarly to her — *' and I was dazzled 
there out of all prudence and all recollection of what 
was due from me to others.** 

" Indeed,** she said, quietly. " By some girl you 
met there, I suppose P ** 
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" By a lady of whom I saw a great deal. I tell 
jou this honestly " 

"Yes, it is best to be honest about such things, 
-Bupert; but it really was a pity that you didn't 
guard against such folly. I have a great deal of self- 
control myself, and I don't altogether imderstand how 
an engaged person can permit him or herself to think 
-of any one else." 

" Guard against it ! " he said, grimly. " The first 
moment I saw her I admired her with an admiration 
ihat a man can feel only once in a lifetime.*' 

" Ah, that being the case, you should have come 
away at once,'' she said, so composedly, that he had 
no idea that jealousy was gnawing her heart, biting it 
to bits, as she spoke. 

" And what is this lady called, and where does she 
liveP" 

" I can't conceive myself to be at liberty to tell 
you that," he said, in some confusion. " It was due 
to you that I should tell you so much as I have told 
you ; it is also due to you to add that you are free to 
«43t upon what I have said." 

" What do you mean, Eupert P " 

His heart thumped. 

" I mean," he said, "that, unless you wiU it so, I 
have no right to consider you bound, for I have been 
false to you in heart, though not in deed." 
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" Oh, I certaiiily shouldn't think of breaking ofif 
the engagement for that/' she said, a dull colour 
coming into her face. " I shall only ask one thing, 
and that is, that you won't see this lady again.'* 

" I can't promise you that. Ho word of love for 
her has ever passed my lips. Your claims shall be 
respected, Bab." 

He said it with something like a sneer; for he 
thought rather less of Bab having waited ten years for 
him, than of her appalling determination to have her 

pound of flesh.*' 

I really think I have a right to ask you not to 
see this lady again, Rupert," she said, in a dull tone 
of voice. " It may unsettle you, even if you have 
sufficient regard for my claims and the family claims 
not to utter a word of love for her. Grandpapa, and 
uncle and aunt Brose, and all of them, would highly 
disapprove of such a proceeding as your going again io 
see a woman who has nearly made you unfaithful io 
me once." 

He almost writhed. He was in the toils with a 
vengeance. So he was discussed fully in family con- 
clave ; and if he did not take special cafe, that Queen 
of the Morning, that Belle- Aurore, whom he so wor- 
shipped, would be discussed freely too by the assem- 
bled EUises and Lyons. 

" I think," he said, more gently than he felt, " that 

VOL. I. H 
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we will cease from this topic, Bab. I have told you 
all that concerns you, and you have chosen your 
path. You must walk along it unaided by aunts or 
uncles.'* 

There was little farther talk between the " lovers '* 
then. Some hope had died out of Rupert's heart. 
Even knowing her as well as he thought he did, Bab's 
tenacity of purpose astounded him now. It would be 
just as well, since she so evidently meant " marriage 
at any price,'* to settle the preliminaries with as little 
delay as possible, and raise the fatal effectual barrier 
between Stella and himself as soon as might be. 

But oh, the bitter sweetness of those memories of 
the times beneath the soft passion flowers of the mag- 
nolia tree ! 

He had left his " Lancelot and Guinevere," still 
imiinished, in the studio that he had taken in a house 
near Fitzroy Square. And now that the EUises so 
evidently meant business, it was necessary for him to 
turn everything he could into ready money, in order 
to have some sort of a home for the woman who was 
to be his wife. Still clinging to some forlorn hope, he 
told Bab frankly the state of his finances ; and Bab 
was very heroic — she didn't mind it in the least. 

At last it was settled that he should go back to 
town alone, and that during the Winter months he 
should labour at his easel without ceasing, and in the 
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ensuing May Bab would " have her things ready," and 
would render herself up to his loving care for the re- 
mainder of her life. 

It was a horrible prospect ; but it was the only one 
open to him. So he went away after a fortnight's 
visit, liking her less than when he came, ready to bear 
the burden his folly of ten years ago had bound upon 
his back, but also like a man ready to curse that folly 
and commit another. 

He went away, liking her less than when he came. 
She had no winning ways, no pretty trickeries of dress 
or maimer. There was absolutely nothing in her 
mind or body to please him ; and yet for her, for this 
woman who he was convinced only clung to him 
hecause she had no other man to cling to, he was going 
to sacrifice the beauty and youth and heart and hap- 
piness of Stella Orme. 

They did not touch on that topic of his unwise love 
again during that visit. And Rupert, knowing how 
luxuriantly the weed curiosity flourishes in the female 
breast, was thankful and almost grateful to Bab for the 
self-control she exercised. Perhaps the following scene 
will help us to understand why she exercised it. 

Bab was that admirable creature a good needle- 
woman. She felt the same pleasure in the mere 
wielding of that little implement which others of her 
sex do in looking pretty or arranging flowers. She 
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loved few people on earth, but she really loved work, 
handled it tenderly — ^far more tenderly than she would 
have handled a rosebud, or a little child — and was 
proud of her prowess and skiU in it. She was an 
adept, in fact, in all its branches ; and the marvel was 
that a woman who worked so well never made herself 
anything becoming. 

In the natural order of things it came to her to 
"look over " Rupert's carelessly thrown about clothes. 
She put a stitch here and a stitch there, and made a 
mental vow that his things should not be in such 
dire disarray when she had the management of them 
— ^and him. A bit of the cord round his waiscoat was 
loose. In sewing it on, she found it convenient to 
empty the pocket. And there, on half a sheet of 
paper, was a slight sketch of the very loveliest female 
head she had ever seen. Underneath it were pencilled 
the words — 

*' Stella Orme. Under the magnolia] tree, July 
28th.'' 

Bab's eyes opened wide, and a greenish tint came 
into them, and her lips tightened themselves with a 
snap almost. She knew that it was her rival on 
whose charms she was gazing. But the pain of seeing 
how great were these charms was almost balanced by 
the discovery of that rival's name. 

She put the paper back into the pocket ; and he. 
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being a careless man, never noticed how neatly the 
cord was stitched round the pocket when he came to 
put the waistcoat on. 

" I'll find out something about you, and make 
Rupert hate you,'* Bab said, lymphatically, as she 
went her way. For she was human enough to feel, 
though she would not confess it to herself, that until 
he hated that face he would love it. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Time wore on. Stella, poor hot-hearted, infatuated 
Stella, as both the Carhayes and her unde and aunt 
elected to consider her, had secured a sweet Kttle 
house, in which she was going to establish herself as 
soon as the services of some well-authenticated widow 
lady could be secured, to give the proper air of ortho- 
dox respectability to the menage. Meanwhile, Stella 
was residing in the family mansion with her unde 
and aimt, where she was a prey to the direst remorse 
and discontent that a guiltless and sweet-natured girl 
can feel. 

like all women of a sanguine temperament, Stella 
liked the society of men ; especially did she like the 
society of men who liked her. And so, now being: 
bereft both of Arthur Carhayes and Rupert, she did 
fall very flat indeed. She had been loved very 
warmly, openly, and well, by a man who gratified her 
taste in every way, though he failed to touch her 
heart. And she missed his frank devotion and his. 
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companionsliip. While as for her thoughts of 
Rupert, they were too harassing to be analysed. 

Mrs. Carhayes was still angry with her pet— that 
was evident; for though she wrote to Stella some- 
times, her letters were brief and cool, and entirely 
unsatisfactory to the girl who wished to hear tidings 
of the two men to whom she had been all in all so 
long. It must be remembered that Stella Orme was 
not a miracle of perfection — ^she was only a woman — 
only such a woman as, thank Heaven, does exist in 
the world. 

The motive of her life seemed gone now. Dull 
routine reigned in her uncle's house, and anything 
like Cleopatra's hankering after "imen to govern" 
would have been deemed an unpardonable sin. There 
were times when her dulness so depressed her that 
she longed to write a little tender, sisterly note to 
Arthur, and beg him to come and forgive her and 
be friendly with her again. Then she would re- 
member what he would probably infer from this 
appeal, and she would resist making it, though sho 
began to fear that it was the means, the only means 
left to her, of furthering that end .that was all in all 
to her now — the hearing again of Rupert Lyon. 

But, before she did it, she resolved to establish 
herself in her own house. 

Stella was not fond of constraint. She did quail 
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against opposition. She objected very mucli to any 
other rule than her own. Yet, withal, she was a 
warm-hearted girl, and so could not bear the con- 
stant carping and quarrelling which went on in her 
uncle's house ; and so she suddenly framed an adver- 
tisement, and inserted it in the daily papers. 

** "Wanted Immediately. — ^A widow lady, middle- 
aged, who can offer unexceptionable references, as 
companion and chaperone to a young lady of fortune. 
Salary, £100 a-year. — ^Address Miss Stella Orme, 
No. — , Belgrave Square, London, "W." 



Now the Times was the one current literary ex- 
travagance of which the Ellises were guilty; and 
Barbara saw the advertisement, and her heart gave 
a thud against her side as she read it. 

" It is not likely that there are two Stella Ormes 
in the world,'* she said to herself ; " it must be that 
woman who bewitched my Rupert under the mag- 
nolia tree/' 

She called him "my Rupert" with no specially 
loving stress on the words. She simply used them 
with a gratified sense of their giving evidence of her 
right — ^her unshaken right, despite that woman under 
the magnolia tree — to Rupert Lyon, 
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When Stella saw her own advertisement in print 
she laughed, and said — 

"How stupid of me to have put Miss Stella Orme ! 
But I am SO used to my name that it slipped in. 
The line isn't in good style, unquestionably. I doubt 
if any nice widow lady will answer the advertise- 
ment." 

However, in spite of that doubt, she got on as fast 
as possible with the organisation of the house she 
had taken, which was doliciously situated in one 
of the sumptuously shaded roads, bordered with the 
most picturesque of villas, which intersect the district 
lying between Netting Hill and Kensington. 

" A very determined young lady. Thinks herself 
far too clever to listen to any advice I can oflfer her," 
her aunt would say to anybody who would hear her 
on the subject of Stella's struggle for freedom. " How- 
ever, she is independent, more's the pity! and she is 
of age. I wash my hands of her — ^I wash my hands 
Of her." 

Notwithstanding that little slip of the pen by which 
her Christian name had been inserted in the adver- 
tisement, applications for so tempting a situation as 
companion to a young lady of fortune large enough to 
oflfer a salary of one hundred a year, poured in by the 
dozen. They all sang the same strain of perfect 
fitness, unassailable gentility, and all had for 
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refrain the same hints of having known *' better 
days." 

All but one. 

This one was the tersest and, on the surface, the 
least promising of the whole. But some spell com- 
pelled Stella to read it carefully, and to think about 
it a great deal. The applicant briefly stated that she 
was a widow lady of the requisite age ; that she could 
offer imexceptionable references from the clergyman 
of her parish, the Rev. James Ellis, and from a lady 
long resident at Wallingford, Mrs. Pierson, and that 
she would be obliged by an answer at Miss Orme's 
earliest convenience. 

Miss Orme answered this letter by return of post, 
and four days afterwards she was waiting in her own 
house for the widow lady, Mrs. Vane's arrival. 

" A most carelessly managed afiair from beginning 
to end, and thoroughly characteristic of Stella,^' her 
aunt told every one in confidence. "This person 
offered her good references, and she hasn't taken the 
trouble to inquire about her. She chooses to be 
headstrong, and take her on impulse ; and I shouldn't 
wonder if Mrs. Vane turns out to be a flashy ad- 
venturess, who has bought her weeds for the 



occasion." 



But when Mrs. Vane appeared no one could accuse 
her of being flashy. A middle-sized woman, draped 
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in the deepest mouming, with dull^ pale hair and 
eyes, and a patient suppressed manner. She came in 
the evening, just before the dinner hour ; and Stella 
blessed that repast for intervening so speedily, and 
taking a little of Mrs. Vane's watchfulness off herself. 
Yet there was something in this quiet, patient woman, 
whose widow's mourning was so very new, that in- 
terested her, in spite of her nervousness under that 
watchfulness. 

What was it that interested her ? "What was it 
that reminded her of some one, and who was the some 
one, and had she seen the some one in the flesh or in 
a dream ? These questions she asked herself over 
and over again during that first evening they spent 
together, and she could not answer them. But they 
kept on recurring in the futile way such things will 
recur. And she got wider and wider astray each 
moment from the path that might lead to the localising 
of the tiresome resemblance. 

• All things — all pleasures and delights that money 
could give her — Stella Orme had been used to from 
her babyhood. But just now she was longing for two 
things that money could not give her. And one was 
love from Eupert Lyon and the avowal of it, and the 
other silent tender sympathy from every one with 
whom she might be cast. This poor woman who had 
80 lately lost a husband would surely accord her 
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S3nnpathy, without wanting to know what it was 
about. 

So, before night fell, Stella, who thought the while 
that she was guarding her secret closely, had well- 
nigh bared her soul to the undemonstrative little per- 
son who sat opposite to her and listened admirably. 

" I have been so dull and unhappy lately," Stella 
began, as the evening grew late, and she began to 
feel how nice it was to be in her own house, and to 
have some one to talk to, " who wouldn't go trying 
to put two and two together, and fish out things," as 
her aunt had been doing ever since her return from 
Carhayes Place. 

"You seem to me to have everything to make you 
happy, Miss Orme." 

"Ah! that is because you don't know me yet. 
But when I tell you that I have been spending 
months before I came here with the dearest people in 
the world, you will partly imderstand how wretched 
I am at being away from them." 

"Relations were they?" Mrs. Vane asked, in- 
diflferently. 

" Relations ! oh dear no ! relations are very rarely 
the dearest people in the world to one, I think," Stella 
said, laughing. " They were only friends, but such 
friends ! " 

And as she spoke she thought she was thinking of 
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Arthur, whose beauty was such a glory to the art that 
could represent him, and whose brains were such a 
glory to the literaturQ he represented, whereas in 
truth she was thinking of that other man who had 
never asked for the homage of her heart, and to whom 
she had rendered that heart unreservedly. 

" Have they left England ? You speak as if you 
were quite parted from them." 

A vivid blush crossed Stella's face. 

" They live in the country, far away in one of the 
western counties, and I in town ; that is separation 
enough when one is very fond of people." 

" A large family of daughters, possibly ; and you, 
having no sisters, are naturally " 

Mrs. Vane had got thus far glibly when Stella 
interrupted her. 

" No,* no daughters. The family consisted only of 
Mrs. Carhayes and her son Arthur ; but she was the 
very dearest of old ladies, and at the same time the 
grandest of grandee dames, and Arthur Carhayes is 
simply magnificent." 

Mrs. Vane put on one of those meaning looks which 
neutral-tinted women with passionless eyes can level 
at women who are not like unto them. 

" No, not in that way ; that is not the way I am 
fond of him," Stella said, impatiently, as if in answer 
to some spoken words. " He is just the type of man 
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I always thought I should fall in love with, but I 

» 

havn't done it." 

" Mr. Arthur Carhayes is his name P " 
"Yes, yes; the novelist, you know," StoUa ex- 
claimed, indignant with any one for hearing his name 
without at once recognising it. 

Then the longing to speak of Rupert Lyon's name, 
even to one who knew him not, seized her — that 
longing that every woman who has loved must have 
had at some period or other ; and so she said — 

"Mr. Carhayes has travelled immensely; he has 
come home only lately from a long tour, taken in 
company with another man, who will make his mark 
in the world, I should think — ^Mr. Rupert Lyon," 

*' Oh ! " Mrs. Vane said, in her dull monotone. 
And Stella thought, " She's as cold-blooded as a fish, 
I'm afraid ; she might seem to be interested when she 
sees, or when she might easily see, how much I wish 
to talk about them all.'* 

Presently Mrs. Vane, who had been taking stock of 
the room during the silence, resumed— 

" A most elegant drawing-room, Miss Orme." 
" It will be when I have finished it," Stella said, 
looking round with the loving pleasure a woman of 
cultivated taste always feels in a room that her own 
taste has adorned. 

*' Finished it ? Dear me, I should have thought it 
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finished. There is only one want, as far as I can 
perceive. You have no water-colour drawings on 
your walls." 

"I don't care for any of the regulation things," 
Stella said, laughing. Then another blush covered 
her face, as she added, "Besides, I am waiting for 
some one with a finer artistic taste than my own to 
choose some good oil paintings for me. I shall ask 
that very Mr. Lyon, of whom I was speaking just 
now, to do it, in fact," she said with the wonderful 
simplicity of its being a sudden thought, whereas, in 
truth, she had been thinking of doing it for days, as 
a means — a legitimate means — of getting nearer to 
him again. 

"Shall you?" .Mrs. Vane said; and her usually 
dull eyes sparkled for a moment with what must have 
been a dim sense of fun, Stella thought. 

" And now," Stella said aloud, .heartily, " now that 
I have told you so much about myself and my nearest 
friends, do you feel that you can make a friend of me, 
Mrs. Vane P " 

Mrs. Vane coughed and shufled. 

" Poor thing ! *' Stella thought ; " how utterly 
unused she must be to kindness when it unnerves 
her so ! " 

"I hope you can," she went on aloud, warmly; 
" I should feel so awfully sorry if you lived in my 
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house and felt you couldn't like me well enough to 
make a fiiend of me." 

*^ I am not used to making quick friendships/' the 
widow replied ; " I hare led a quiet village life." 

"Ah! Wallingford, the place you wrote to me 
from, I suppose/' Stella said. 

"There for a time/' Mrs. Yane rejoined, with 
something like emharrassment again. 

And tender-hearted Stella thought, '^ Since the 
death of her husband only, probably, poor woman." 

" Is it a nice village ? " Miss Orme asked, for the 
sake of saying something. 

" Tery nice ; I don't suppose, though, you would 
like it ; it is very quiet, very dull " 

The irrepressible ardent nature of the girl rang out 
a response to the suggestion at once. 

'* No, I don't suppose I should like any quiet dull 
place. I am very much like Guinevere in one 
respect'' — she glowed again at sundry recollections 
— " I want warmth and colour, . and a good deal 
of large excitement. I am very sympathetic with 
men who have careers before them, or who carve 
them out boldly and well for themselves; are not 
you?" 

Even as she asked the question she caught herself 
wondering what the late Mr. Vane's vocation in life 
had been. 
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"No/' Mrs. Vane answered, with more of severe 
decision in her monotone than Stella had heard yet, 
"I am not. I have no sympathy with restless 
excitable natures that crave for change ; my friends 
are not of that order. Miss Orme. I know one 
woman — ^you would consider her a poor, tame-^irited 
creature, I suppose — ^who has waited patiently for 
ten years for a man she is engaged to, and who isn't 
well enough off to marry her yet." 

" Poor thing ! " Stella said, with ready pathos. 

" You wouldn't do it, though." 

" I would for one man — ^I mean for some men/' 
Stella said, fluctuating painfully between concision 
and pride in her avowal. And she thought, "I 
would for Rupert Lyon." 

" WeU," Mrs. Vane said, as cahnly as if she had 
not noted the confusion, " I am very doubtful whether 
any man is worth the waiting for. But we were 
talking of this room. When will you get your 
paintings ? The walls look very bare as they are." 

" Well, I almost think — ^I have almost made up 
my mind," Stella said, hesitatingly, hoping that even 
this stranger would urge her on to do it — ^' I almost 
think that as the walls do look bare, as you say, I 
will write to Mr. Lyon to-morrow, and alsk him to 
come and see what will suit me." 

"I would, if I were you." 

VOL. I. I 
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" Yes, wouldn't you P" Stella said, eagerly, delighted 
at the ready falling into her view of the subject. 
"You see, it is impossible, unless one has a very 
cultivated artistic taste, to avoid falling into mistakes ; 
and I don't want any mistakes about my house. 
Yes, I will write to him to-morrow." 

Accordingly the following day Eupert Lyon, who 
had nailed himself down to his work, and who had 
been for three weeks enduring untold agonies in 
carrying out his plan of avoiding every public haunt 
where he might probably see Stella, received the 
following note : — 

"Dear Mr. Lyon, — I am in a dilemma about 
some pictures ; will you come and help me out of it. 
You know you promised to come if I sent for you. 
Name your own hour to-morrow, and I will stay in. 
— ^Yours, always truly, 

"Stella Orme." 

There was far more truth in the last three words 
before her signature than there is in these formulas 
usually, and he knew it. 

"Poor wisdom's chance against a written word 
from her is so weak, that what will it be against a 
glance ? " he thought, with a sigh. 

Then his mind wandered away to those hours 
under the magnolia tree, when she had been winning 
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Hm without trying to do it ; and then to those last 
hours in the same place when she had tried to win 
him, and he had been forced by his bond to make 
her think that she failed. 

Then he thought of that bond, and of Bab, the 
holder of it, and of certain things that were to come 
to pass at the end of six months, none of which were 
so pleasant to dwell upon as the hours xmder the 
magnolia tree. 

What was the result of all these reflections? 
Why, that he wrote a note to her, telling her that 
he would be with her at three the next day. 

Summer was oyer out of doors, and the late 
Autumn winds shrieked, and the leaves rustled, 
according to their wont at this peculiarly despondent 
season of the year. But wealth, like somebody's 
smile in the old song, " can make a Summer where 
darkness else would be ; " and so in Stella's house it 
was all brightness and warmth and flowers still. 

Sweet-scented flowers rose in tiers high up in the 

hall, and ferns freshened the eyes that gazed at them 

at every turn. Tea roses and great luxuriant masses 

of mignonette were planted in injury available 

comer of the drawing-room, and thc^ ftlmy white 

curtains, lined with rose-coloured «ilk, threw a hue 

over the room that might have boon taken for rosy 

sunshine. 

I 2 
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But brighter than the light, sweeter than the 
flowers, was the woman who rose to welcome Rupert 
Lyon at last in her own house. 

What a golden creature she looked standing there, 
half smiling, half shy, hopelessly delighted through 
it all at seeing him again ! 

"This is good," she said, and her eyes endorsed 
her words. Then she remembered her companion, 
and looked round, and lo ! Mrs. Vane had left the 
room, and Stella had not the power to be sorry for it. 

Now that she had got him there, now that she 
could see in every glance he gave her how powerfully 
she affected him, she did suffer from that self-con- 
sciousness which is popularly supposed to be the 
portion only of those who are self-convicted of having 
done something indiscreet. She tried one or two 

topics, and they broke down. 
.11 

If only he had not placed himself opposite to her, 
with that waving fern flinging its shadow over his 
face every moment, she could have got on better. 

He did not attempt to help her conversationally. 
It was enough for him — enough! it was altogether 
too much for him — ^to find himself in her atmosphere 
again for him to care to talk. It was enough to 
look at her, to gaze on those unequalled charms, 
which would never be his, enough to call her sofUy 
''My Belle- Aurore " to himself, enough to drink 
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deeper draughts of this maddening jpassion which 
must turn to ashes on his lips. 

"What is your dilemma about pictures?" he 
asked at last, feeling that for her sake he must make 
an end of this something so subtly sweet that "it 
filled the silence like a speech." 

"Oh, yes ; this rpom. Tell me what to get for my 
walls- I thought, as you were so kind, that perhaps 
you wouldn't mind giving up a little time to me." 

This was a hard speech to listen to from the lips 
of the woman to whom he would willingly have dedi- 
cated every hour of his life. 

Then gradually they grew more at ease, and some- 
how or other the time drifted on and the dinner-bell 
rang. And then — 

" You must stay and dine with us," she pleaded — 
"there is' Mrs. Vane, you know." Then, while ho 
was hesitating, she ran upstairs and sought that lady. 

" Mr. Lyon is going to dine with us> Mrs, Vane." 

"Is he?" that quiet person answered, calmly. 
" I am suffering terribly from neuralgia.*' 

" Oh, I hope you will come down," Stella inter- 
rupted. 

"Yes, yes, of course; I know my duty," Mrs. 
Vane said, with gather a sickly smile; "but you 
must excuse my wearing a veil tied round my face. 
The acute agonies I suffer at times " 
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" Oh ! certainly/' Stella said. 

If Mrs. Vane had proposed a blanket round her 
head, Stella would have assented to the proposition 
with the most engaging readiness. Was not Kupert 
Lyon there? In that one &ct was embodied every 
form of happiness to her just then. 

Presently Mrs. Yane had arranged a thick veil 
,^r^^^ ^i^: ^.^ wa, read, 
to descend. 

"I hope you will like Mr. Lyon," Stella said, as 
they went downstairs together; not that in reality 
she cared a bit whether Mrs. Vane gave him a second 
thought. But we all know the foolishly hopeful, 
foolishly ecstatic state of mind a girl is in when the 
one who is more than all the world to her reappears 
on her horizon after a long absence. 

Then the drawing-room door opened, and Mrs. 
Vane, the widow from "Wallingford, who had been 
recommended to Miss Orme by the Rev. James Ellis, 
walked in to be introduced to Rupert Lyon. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Conscience had been busy with Rupert during 
that brief absence of Stella. It had told him in 
strong idiomatic terms that he was a fool, even if he 
was nothing more. " A fool for being here " — those 
w^ere the words he used to himself. But a happy fool 
for the iSme I 

Then she, the star who had risen too late to illumi- 
nate the darkness of his life, came back into the room, 
rather more radiant than when she had left it. And 
in the bewildering ecstasy which people who are in 
love are absurd enough to feel at the sight of each 
other, what wonder that he did not take any special 
notice of Mrs. Vane ? 

A delicious soft light reigned in the room. Only 
•one delicately shaded lamp was burning. How would 
it be when they were seated at the brilliantly lighted 
dining-table ? Would he recognise the lady from 
Wallingford then ? 

"Scarcely likely," she thought to herself, with a 
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<:^iieer smile twitching at the comers of her com- 
pressed mouth. The widow's cap^ and the curiously 
arranged veil, and a certain ** something " with which 
she was now impregnated, as it were, which was 
diflferent from her old maimer, altered her very con- 
siderably and very securely. Here, in the dim Ught, 
she put Rupert to the test by going up near to him, 
and looking him straight in the face, while the intro- 
duction was being blithely performed by Stella. At 
the worst, what had she, Mrs. Vane, to fear? She 
was a woman peculiarly placed in the world by the 
weakness and want of purpose of others. For a few 
months it was needful that she should make a home 
for herself by her own exertions. If she chose to 
make it in Stella Orme's house, what right had 
Rupert to interfere ? 

So she dared the danger of detection by looking 
him straight in the face and speaking to him. And 
he answered her civilly, glanced towards her for a 
moment,. and then let his eyes and his thoughts rush 
back to Stella. Would it have been natural, would 
it hdve been human for any man to have been 
restrained by the dowdy figure and lymphatic face 
from feasting his eyes on the fair loveliness of the 
brilliant impassioned woman whoso eyes made heaven 
to him? 
. Then they went in to dinner, and Mrs. Vane kept 
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her hand up to her face a great deal ; her neural^a 
was so very bad. 

"And that picture, Mr. Lyon," Stella said pre- 
sently, glowing, smiling, happy in the mere fact of 
his presence, and forgetting that there was a to- 
morrow, and that old Mrs. Carhayes would be angry 
when she heard of his being there — "and that 
picture, Mr. Lyon— the one you were painting at 
Carhayes ; have you found a Guinevere yet ? " 

" Will you come and see it ? " he asked, without 
answering her question. " I should like you to see 
it ; and my studio is rather pretty. I got hold of a 
good bit of old tapestry the other day that makes 
lovely colour in the room, and I have picked up some 
good bits of old oak too ; you are fond of old oak." 

"How well you know Miss Orme*s tastes!" the 
companion said in a voice that the neuralgia made 
xmsteady. 

"Yes; I found out some of them at Carhayes 
Place,*' he replied, letting his gaze dwell lingeringly 
on Stella, and revelling in the memories the mention 
of Carhayes Place recalled. 

He certainly was giving himself a good long rope. 
An engaged man, who did not marry yet because he 
could not afford a wife, to be coolly talking of buying 
old tapestry and oak and of understanding Stella 
Orme's tastes I 
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" I should like to go and see the picture/' Stella 
said. " Mrs. Vane, have you ever been to an artist's 
studio ?'• 

"Never, Miss Orme.'* 

"Then let me be the one to introduce you to a 
studio," Eupert said. "Don't let it be a vague 
promise, Miss Orme; vague promises rarely get 
carried out. WiU you come to-morrow ? *' 

Evidently the thought of that patient young person 
down at Wallingford, who had waited for him for ten 
years, did not trouble him much ; nor did considera- 
tions for the coming event seem to enter largely into 
his present pursuits. 

" Yes," Stella assented, " we will go to-morrow." 

Why should she not go and be happy, and see as 
much of Bupert as she could, and win him if she 
could? Faint and indistinct recollections of that 
cousin to whom Arthur Carhayes asserted Rupert was 
still engaged, did arise spasmodically. Sut Stella 
could not realise the unknown— could not regard her 
as a tangible and impeding fact. That brief fancy — 
it had not been love — of his boyhood had exhausted 
itself years before she (Stella) knew him. Why 
should it mar their lives P " 

What pleasure she felt in doing him honour in her 
house that night I What pride in letting Mrs. Vane 
and her servants see that she thought highly of this 
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man ! She had never seemed to him so sweet ; she 
had never been given an opportunity of being so im- 
pressively attentive to him as she was now. There 
was something very seductive to the poor bachelor, 
whose dinners were generally eaten in hot chop- 
houses that smelt of baked meats, in this glittering 
table with its adornment of dainty viands and cool 
sparkling wines. Salmis, of game and subtle compo- 
sitions of sweetbreads, with the accompaniments of 
the purest still hock and the driest pale sherry, were 
more appetising than the reeking " chop and cheese 
to follow," washed down by " Bass '* that was not 
always worthy of its name, on which he usually 
dined. 

What a rare charming hostess she was too ! He 
could not help feeling that, even if he did make 
enough by his art to dine delicately at his own table 
every day, the woman who would sit at the head 
thereof would not be congruous. He could not help 
remembering this, and it seemed to rob him of all in- 
centive to do anything but adore Stella Orme while 
he was still able to do so. 

Then the drawing-room again, and the invigorating 
coflFee and the flowers, and the time at the piano, 
Stella singing and he turning the leaves for her. 
Wallingford, his cousin Bab, his obligation to marry 
that patient and persevering woman as soon as ever 
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he was able to house and feed her, all faded from his 
mind. Here in the presence of this beautiful en- 
chantress, this girl who had a touch of ahjiost genius, 
and who at the same time was essentially human, he 
could do no other than he was doing — ^loving her with 
all his heart and all his power of expression. 

Once or twice in* the performance of his office as 
leaf-turner his hands just touched Stella's, and she, 
thrilling to that touch, struck wrong notes and caused 
Mrs. Vane to look up. Stella had hands that an 
artist could not fail to love and long to kiss — small 
and full of gracefdl movement, clever hands that 
looked as if they could do anything where delicate 
manipulation was required. Bab Ellis had large 
useful hands, but they were a trifle too clumsy to 
strike any one's artistic sense favourably. Did this 
last thought strike Eupert at all as Stella's beautiful 
little slender hand fluttered under his touch ? 

We all know how full of meaning are the meaning- 
less things lovers say to one another. 

" Does the scent of that datura remind you of any* 
thing, Mr. Lyon?" Stella asked, pointing towards 
the open conservatory, where a heavily-laden plant 
was making the air intensely sweet with its passion 
pale flowers* 

"I could almost fancy myself back Tinder the mag- 
nolia tree,'* he replied, in so low a voice that Mrs. 
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Vane, who in spite of her neuralgia seemed to take a 
warm interest in current events, had to prick up her 
ears in order to catch the remark. 

" Yes ! I had it for that," Stella said, letting her 
fingers rest on the keys while she looked up at him — 
" the dear old tree ! where I have heen so happy and 
80 unhappy ; *' then in a lower voice, " Do you ever 
hear of Arthur now ? " 

« Very often. Arthur is not one to Kghtly reHn- 
quish either his friends or his purpose." 

She started and hlushed. 

" Arthur is too * bred ' to persist in a purpose that 
would be painftd to me — ^to any one if carried out. 
What a darling fellow he is ! " she went on warmly. 
I do love him dearly ; according to my idea, he has all 
the attributes of a gentleman : he is clever and ho- 
nourable and gallant, and so matchlessly, splendidly 
handsome, is he not P " 

** He is all these things and more," Rupert said, 
warmly ; " and yet, knowing you, I pity him more 
than any other man I know." 

Mrs. Vane heard this remark too, and she put the 
two speeches together, with this result — ** Miss Orme 
has evidently refused this Arthur for love of some- 
body else." 

"Does he tell you when they are coming to 
London P " Stella asked. 
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'^ He liopes to get Iiis mother up next week for the 
Exhibition that is just opened of ' Old Masters ' at the 
Academy. By the way, hare you been there? If 
you hare not, you really ought to go." 

"Itis^ no use my going alone," Stella said, look- 
ing at him temptingly. '^ 3Ir8. Yane, are you up in 
the ' old masters' ? Could you tell me what I ought 
to admire ? " 

3Ir8. Yane knew nothing about them. 

" K I might be your escort," Bupert began, hesita- 
tingly, and Stella unhesitatingly told him that he 
might be her escort ; and so another meeting was 
arranged, and the memory of Bat receded still 
farther into the distance — as was right and rea- 
sonable ; for in love as in war, " Those shall 
take who have the power, and those shall keep who 
can." 

When the ground of the piano could be main- 
tained no longer, there was the faintly lighted conser- 
vatory to be looked at. She led him round it, show- 
ing biTTi her pet flowers, showing him how prettily 
she loved everything that was pretty. It did occur 
to him once, when she buried her face in some roses 
and made as though she would clasp . them in her 
arms, that there would have been something idiotic 
in the gesture if his cousin Bab had indulged in it. 
In fact it occurred to him, as it must at times occur to 
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every thinking creature, that the graceful offices of 
the world are to be performed only by graceful 
women. The cousins Bab had better confine them- 
selves to the watering and planting of the roses, and 
leave the caressing and gathering them to their better 
favoured sisters. Doubtless this is an unjust division 
of labour; but experience teaches us that it is one 
that is frequently made. 

So now, when Stella kissed the flowers that she 
loved, bending her pretty, lithe figure gracefully to do 
it, he called her at once in his own mind, *' Queen 
and child," and went on " gathering his roses '* faster 
than ever. 

Presently they were in again, and it was very late 
— ^so late that even careless, happy Stella began to 

§ 

remember that there is a time for aU things. But if 
Stella was careless and happy, Eupert was more. He 
was reckless by this time. 

" Why should he," he asked himself, " deprive 
himself of one blissful moment with her, when so 
soon he would be bound away from her for ever — 
bound to Bab ? " 

He racked his brain for an excuse to stay yet a 
little longer, and, being a clever man, in love, and so 
fertile in resource, he found one. 

" I never sang you my heau idial of an old English 
song, Miss Orme, while we were at Carhayes Place," 
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lie said, ** because I dared not then. Will you hear 
it now?" 

This was flinging down the glove with a vengeance. 
Stella promptly picked it up. 

"Will I hear it? Won't I hear it! Can you 
accompany yourself? " 

He thought he could, but found, on putting him- 
self to the test, that he could not. So Stella once 
more seated herself at the piano, aiid» while he 
hummed the air to her, she picked it oui 

At last she was able to accompany lum, and he 
sang,— 

" What is Lore, that all the world 

Talks so mnch abont it T 
What is Love, that neither yoa 

ISoT I can do without it ? 
Love's a tyrant and a slave, 

A torment and a treasnre ; 
Having it we know no peace, 

Lacking it, no pleasure. 
Would we shun it if we could ? 

Sooth, I almost doubt it : 
Faith, rd rather bear its pain 

Than live my life without it" * 

It is a song, this, to be sung with emphasis, to be 
listened to, to be felt. There is the genuine ring of 
the metal of old English poetry about ii It means 
something. Stella, playing the accompaniment, crim- 
soned to her finger tips, ifilrs. Yane, whose circulation 

♦ Words and music by Elizabeth Philp. 
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was not quite in such perfect order, crimsoned to the 
tip of her nose. 

"Having introduced you to my pet song, I will 
go," he said, and Stella gave a great unconscious sigh, 
and felt that perhaps it was well he should go, and 
remembered with a great gasp of happiness that she 
was pledged to go to his studio to-morrow. 

Mrs. Vane and Mr. Lyon took a very courteous 
leave of each other, and then the evening was over, 
and he was gone, and the ladies were alone together 
— Stella throbbing with the great sense of the joy it 
had been and the instability of it all, and Mrs. Vane 
suffering terribly from neuralgia. 

And he went home — ^home to the room under his 
studio in Fitzroy Square — and strove to think over 
the evening coolly, and tried to strike out a definite 
line of action. Lying there on the hard black horse- 
hair sofa, on which not a single limb could stretch 
itself comfortably, the contrast between his surround- 
ings and Stella's occurred to him keenly. Would not 
the world have said, even if he had been free to woo 
her, that it was for what she had, not for what she 
was ? "Would it not be natural for people to suspect 
that he loved the means of gratifying his luxurious, 
artistic tastes as much as he loved the woman P 

He asked himself these questions, and then honestly 
he found himself able to negative them fiercely. The 

VOL. I. K 
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world miglit say these things, but the world would 
lie in saying them; and honestly also he added to 
himself that, had he been free to win her, he would 
not have hesitated to do it for a moment out of any 
regard for anybody's possibly adverse opinion. 

But he was not free ! With a groan he recalled 
this fact to his mind, and again his eonscience cried 
mea culpa ! Not that he could bring himself to feel 
that he was wronging Bab. " If a woman will hold 
on by her eyelashes to a fellow in this way, what 
better fate can she deserve than to be just accepted ?'* 
he argued. But he could not so easily acquit himself 
with regard to Stella. 

As a slight penance, which might be a propitiatory 
oflfering to the possibly offended powers above, he sat 
down and wrote to Barbara. Their correspondence 
was not a very brisk one. Miss Ellis indited him a 
stiff, lengthy, dull effusion about once a fortnight, and 
lie replied briefly to these letters at very irregular 
times. This had been his habit for years. But now 
that the wedding month was fixed, now that she had 
shown him clearly' that she was not going to flinch 
from her purpose of leading him to the altar, he sent 
Mm a sort of duty epistle once a week. 

Bab's last letter had contained an account of her 
father's marriage with Mrs. Pierson. So now, in his 
answer, Bupert dwelt much on that topic. At any 
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Tate it served lus purpose, for it left no room on the 
^xnall sheet of note-paper for him to say a word about 
Hmself and his current pursuits. 

He sat reflecting that he ought not to think about 
Stella — ^that he ought not, for her sake, to see her 
again, imtil it was morning before he found his way 
io bed. The gray light crept chillingly into the 
room, and presently the lamp-light grew coarse and 
vulgar, as it is wont to do when daylight sets in, and 
lie knew that he had been thinking of his " Belle- 
Aurore *' for hours. 

"After this day I will not see her again," he 
muttered to himself. "She is coming here to-day, 
:and I will fight down the desire to see her again 
when this visit is over. But, my darling ! it will be 
a hard fight." 

Then he remembered that he had promised to go 
ix) the " Old Masters " with her, and he gave himself 
a little more rope, saying, " Well, after that, I won't 
see her again." 

She was to be at the studio at three o'clock, and 
about half an hour before the appointed time, while 
he was still employed in making his room put on its 
fairest aspect for her, Arthur Carhayes came in. 

It was not in the nature of things, heartily as 
Bupert shook hands with his unexpected guest, that 
ie could be glad to see him. It was awfully 
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inopportune. For a while lie could not bring himself 
to teU Arthur that she was coining; nor could he- 
bring himself to feel that it would be a pleasant 
thing for them to meet under his auspices. At last, 
when there were only a few minutes left to him to do- 
it in^ he attempted the task. 

"Archie, old fellow/' he began, busying himself 
the while with the picture and the easel and the^ 
blinds, '* I saw a friend of yours yesterday." 

"SteUa?'' 

" Yes — Miss Orme ; and I asked — she's coining — 
oddly enough it is arranged that she and the lady 
who lives with her should come here to-day at three- 
to see my picture.*' This was not said very smoothly,, 
but Arthur understood it all. 

*• I am sorry you have seen her, Rupert," he said 
frankly. 

Then he went and stood by Rupert, leaning his^ 
hand on his friend's shoulder in a sort of boyish way 
that was peculiar to him, and added — 

" I have come up to try my luck again." 

Rupert turned hastily away without speaking. 

" I love her more than I can say," Arthur went 
on earnestly. " I wouldn't tie your hands by telling 
you aU this if they were not already tied in another 
direction ; but as it is I do tell you, hoping that it 
will keep you away from her." 
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"I have been a fool," Rupert said gruffly. He 
loved Arthur Carhayes as dearly as if he had been a 
brother, and now he had a horrible feeling of having 
played Arthur false. 

" The mischief that is done so far can be undone,'* 
Arthur said, with that air of confidence that was so 
natural to him, "but don't sec her again — after 
to-day I mean.'* 

" I have arranged to go with her to the Exhibition 
■at the Academy," Rupert said, feeling inexpressibly 
sore and guilty and foolish, and with it all feeling 
-almost savagely glad that at least nothing could rob 
him of his memories of that one evening ho had spent 
«t her house. 

" Don't go," Arthur said ; and Rupert's face 
£ushed. 

" I tell you I must," he said, quickly ; " believe me 
that it shall be the last time. But if I made any ox- 
■cuse — ^you know what she is, Archie — she would ask 
me the reason, pleadingly ; and if she tried, she would 
•break me down. Let things take their course so far | 
after that, I'll keep out of her way." 

Just then she came. There was a soft sound of 
swirling drapery outside the door, and then it was 
thrown open, and Stella came in, looking so wickedly 
happy, Arthur thought, — looking so dangerously, 
<lreadfully pretty, both men saw, in silvery silk that 
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glistened as she walked, and that was doubly bright 
in contrast with Mrs. Vane's dead black, limp hanging 
.robes. 

" Oh, Arthur ! " She stopped, with a little sense of 
shock at seeing him. What would he think of her ? 
Would he be angry, disgusted — ^what ? Almost timidly 
she held her hand out to him ; almost deprecatingly 
she explained — 

" I wanted so much to see the picture, that Mr* 
Lyon has kindly let me come. I didn't know — ^he 
didn't teU me -" 

** That I should be here ? No, Rupert didn't know 
that himself." 

Then she recovered herself, for his manner of shak- 
ing hands and his way of calling her Stella was as 
friendly and as fond as ever. 

" Is Mrs. Carhayes in town ? " 

" No, she comes up next week." Arthur answered 
her quite brightly and happily. It seemed to him a 
good sign that all this time she had not given one 
:Word or one look to Rupert. " She is so pleased at 
seeing me that she has forgotten him for the moment,"" 
Mr. Carhayes thought. 

But now it was Rupert's turn. They did not ex- 
change any greeting. He just came a little nearer,, 
and said — 

" Now will you look at it ? " 
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And for answer slie stepped closer to him, and 
nodded her head, as he drew back the covering from 
his picture, and showed them Guinevere looking at 
Lancelot for the first time. Ghiinevere with the face 
of — Stella Orme. 



CHAPTER IX 



"Yes, I painted you after aU, though I said I 
wouldn't when Archie suggested it first," he said 
awkwardly enough, though there had been no re- 
proach in the one quick glance Stella had shot at him 
when first she recognised herself in his picture. It 
was untoward certainly that Arthur should have been 
present at the discovery. Rupert had meant to dis- 
close what he had done with an apology, but he could 
not bring himself to utter an apology now. 

As for Stella, she stood silent, embarrassed beyond 
all power of speech for the first time in her life. Mrs. 
Vane, with her thick veil down, was standing before 
the picture now, asking for every detail of the story 
that it told — " In order that she might appreciate it 
better," she said. And so Rupert, to his own con- 
fusion, had to condense the idyll and tell the plot. 
But it was hard to do it with the Arthur and Guine- 
vere of his own life so near to him. ' 

" It is an old understanding between Rupert and 
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me that I am to have the first picture that he finishes 
after our travels," Arthur said gaily. Then he fiung 
iis arm over Rupert's shoulder and asked, " It will 
be this one, I am happy to say ? *' 

"No, it won't,** Rupert said quickly. " I finished 
the one I sent you the sketch of — I finished it yester- 
day. Tou can have that if you like ; but this — ^well, 
it is too soon to talk of the fate of this one yet." 

" A very beautiful likeness of you. Miss Orme," 
Mrs. Vane said slowly, and at the same moment 
Rupert whispered — 

"Are you angry ? " 

" No ! no ! no ! I can't tell you what I am, 
though," Stella answered ; " I think I am bewildered." 

" I shall call on you to-morrow, Stella," Arthur 
Carhayes said aloud. " May I ? I may of course." 

" Tou may of course," she said with emphasis, 
** and you too, Mr. Lyon ; come with Arthur to- 
morrow ; it will be like the dear old days to see you 
together again." 

He shook his head. " Thank you, I fear it will be 
impossible." 

" Do, do," she pleaded, promptly, looking at him 
so wistfully that Arthur's heart ached with jealousy 
even while he admired Rupert for being so firm. 
"Arthur, you must bring Mr. Lyon with you; you 
will, won't you ? " 
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" If he wishes to go," Arthur said, almost coldly ; 
and then Bupert improvised an engagement on the 
spot, and vowed that he was bound to keep it to- 
morrow. 

But the wistM eyes sought his so piteously when 
he was leading her down to her carriage, that his 
resolve nearly gave way. 

" Can't you come ? "'she whispered. " It would be 
better for Arthur, really it would, if you came." 

" Arthur must take his chance," he said, sadly. 
" It is no use, Miss Orme." 

" What is no use ?" she asked, quickly. 

" Fighting against fate," he said, gloomily ; and 
poor Stella could only say — 

" You will come and see me again, won't you ; I 
mean, after you have been my escort to the Exhibi- 
tion P " She could not help clinging to the thought 
of seeing him again, though it might be pernicious for 
her to do so. 

When they were gone, Arthur said — 

" You stood out bravely, Rupert." 

"It wasn't pleasant to do it," Rupert said, 

curtly, 

" And so we won't speak of it," Arthur said. 
'* What a stupid-looking woman that is with her ! 
Not at all the sort of companion Stella ought to have. 
I wish everything was settled," he went on, emphati- 
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cally, " and that the need for her having a companion 
at all was over." 

" She will be your wife — ^I see that/' Rupert said, 
quietly. 

" I think so ; and in time you and she will meet as 
friends should." 

" Never/' Rupert said, impetuously ; " I know my- 
self too well. Why, I would sacrifice everything in 
the world but my honour to be allowed to kiss the 
tips of her fingers ; and that won't die out, Archie ; 
and until it does, I can never see her as your wife." 

" Mr. Carhayes quite casts his friend in the shade," 
Mrs. Vane remarked as they were driving home, and 
Stella quickly retorted, though she had held the same 
opinion when she had first known the two men. 

" Oh dear, no ! they are different types ; the man 
doesn't exist who could cast Mr. Lyon into the 
shade." 

" Is he likely to be married soon ? " 

Stella shook her head. " I have never heard a 
hint of his marriage." 

" Really ! Do you know his family at all, Miss 
Orme ? " 

" No ; I believe he has an uncle and a cousin, and 
some other distant relations ; but he has no brothers 
or sisters." 

" Miss Ellis of Wallingford is supposed to be en- 
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gaged to a Mr. Lyon," Mrs. Vane said slowly ; " I 
wonder if it is the same." 

** I don't know/' Stella said, dreamily. In imagi- 
nation she was already loitering through the rooms 
where the works of the old masters were displayed, 
leaning on Rupert Lyon's arm and hearing his voice. 
Under these circumstances, imaginary though they 
were, it was not to be supposed that she could take 
any interest in the possible love affairs of a Miss Ellis 
of Wallingford. 

I have warned her," Mrs. Vane said to herself; 

she has disregarded my warning ; and now she shall 
have her own way until " 

" Until " — what ? Until the time was ripe for 
Mrs. Vane to take action, it is to be surmised. 

Arthur came the next day according to his promise, 
and Stella thought him more of an Apollo than ever. 
He came with the flush of success upon him, and a 
very smartly written and flattering review of a new 
novel in his pocket. " Would Stella read it ? " Of 
course Stella would, and be very sjrmpathetic about it 
into the bargain — ^truly sjrmpathetic in tone and look 
and intelligent interest ; for it seemed but a rehearsal 
of the real thing which would be enacted when Rupert 
brought her a smartly-written and flattering notice of 
his picture. 

She was very keen this day in keeping up the con- 
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versation. An incessant flow of talk was not one of 
her old habits, he remembered, but she had developed 
a taste for it now. He did not know that she did so 
solely because she did not want him to ramble away,, 
in the direction of Rupert. It struck her as being 
quite in the order of possible things that Mr. Car- 
hayes might try to make her give inconvenient 
promises which (Stella began to distrust herself 
in these days) she might break if tempted toa 
strongly. 

Did ever a rejected lover deport himself more 
blithely than this one ? Sitting in her beautiful room,, 
trolling out bits of songs that were familiar to them 
both — (her ear told her that his voice was finer and 
better cultivated than Rupert's, but her heart liked 
Rupert's best) — ^he seemed so thoroughly in place, so 
complementary to herself, so harmonious with the 
exquisite design of life which she had originally con- 
ceived. 

By and by — (had they not been living in the same 
house on terms of close brotherly and sisterly inter- 
course for many weeks ?) — ^he placed himself on a 
very low chair by her side, and commenced reading,, 
at her request, little bits of his own novel to her — 
near enough for him to catch the indescribable per- 
fume of those beads of foreign wood which she always 
wore round her neck — ^near enough for her to look 
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over and follow the passages in the pages that he 
skipped. 

Mrs. Yane sat and listened to the detached bits 
with wonderful patience for a time, considering that 
she was not personally interested in the author. But 
at last she drifted out of the room, and with sudden 
embarrassment Stella realised that they were alone. 
Arthur realised it too, at the same moment, without 
any embarrassment whatever. He paused in his 
reading, and asked — 

" Why can't it be so always, Stella ? " 

" Why can't it be ' what' always ? Now do go on, 
Arthur. Take " 

" The goods the gods give me," he interrupted, 
laughing. 

" I was not going to say that, and you know it. 
Take your hand off my work, please." 

" I want you to put your work down, and listen to 

me." 

" I can listen better if I have something in my 
hand. But, Archie, as Mr. Lyon calls you, listen to 
me first. Are you going to be a very dear brother to 
me, and soon give me a nice sister P " 

His eyes sparkled, but not with anger. 

" You know perfectly well," he said, "that from a 
woman like you such a question can have but one 
effect on a fellow — ^which is^ to make him more madly 
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in love with you than he had been before ; you also 
tnow perfectly well " 

** No, Archie ! no more, no more ! " she said, 
laughingly, putting her hands up to her ears and 
shaking her head. 

These expressions of axdent affection were by no 
means disagreeable to Miss Orme. It is a fact that 
some women, without deteriorating in the least, can 
absorb any amount of love and admiration ; and as a 
rule it is these women to whom these things are most 
freely oflfered. A wise provision of Nature. 

" Don't call me Archie," he said ; " I like Arthur 
better from your Kps." 

''Why?" 

" Because — ^see how I throw down my cards — 
because llupert calls me Archie, and you only do it to 
be like him." 

" I am not going to talk about any one else, 
Arthur." 

" But I am," he said resolutely ; and now he took 
her hands and held them in a firm clasp. '^ I shall 
always be fonder of you than of any other woman in 
the world, Stella, whether you make me belie your 
prophecy respecting me or not." 

" Don't always be fonder of me than of any one 
else." 

'* It is beyond my power, dearest ; and the feeling 
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is SO real and true that it entitles me to try to goard 



you " 

*' Against whom or what ? " 

" Yourself — ^the passion that has seized you can 
never have a happy ending." 

" How can you speak in that way and still want to 
marry me ? " she cried. 

" Because I love you so that I would give all I have 
in the world for one kiss from you," he said, flashing 
up with such a fire of love that Stella shivered. " If 
you marry me you will wonder more perhaps ; I shall 
trust you so absolutely." 

** If I did, it would be very bad for you," she said, 
dreamily ; " but I never shall ; and so give up my 
hands, Mr. Arthur. Mrs. Vane will be very properly 
scandalised if she comes in and finds you so literally 
at my feet." 

" Tell me, Stella," he said, eagerly : " all that time 
at Carhayes, before you spoke my doom, you were not 
merely keeping your hand in ? " 

" No, no; I meant it then, I did indeed. Arthur,^ 
can't you understand ; I am very fond of you, but I 
don't want to marry you ; do, do be fond of me in the 
same way." 

She spoke half imperiously, half pleadingly. She 
was at the same time queen and child, and there is na 
combination more fatal. 
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" Ah ! Stella," he said, pressing his moustache down 
•on the imploring hands, " you have a little to learn 
about men yet, in spite of the knowledge which 
seems to come by intuition to all reigning sove- 
feigns. You might as weU put your hand in the 
fire-flame, and expect it not to burn you, as live 
and expect me not to love you. And now to be 
prosaic. When you go to see these pictures 
with Rupert Lyon, shall I come too?. It will 
be better for us all — for you especially — ^if you let 
me." 

She shook her head. 

"I should feel uncomfortable; I should think you 
were mounting guard, and I don't want you to be 
quite so brotherly as to do that." 

" How frank you are ! " he said, admiringly. 

" Oh! Arthur," she exclaimed, "you are provoking 
enough to declare that whatever I do or say you like 
it. I wish you would see me as I am — a headstrong 
woman with a good deal of recklessness about her. I 
wasn't that three months ago," she suddenly sobbed ; 
*' I have changed so that sometimes I am ashamed of 
myself." 

" It is only a temporary infatuation, dearest," he 
said, earnestly ; and she answered — 

" It will last my life, I feel sure of that. Arthur, 
don't add to my troubles by pressing me to do that 
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wliicli must lead us all tihroiigli sacli a valley of peni- 
tence as we have never dreamt o£" 

"Add to your troubles! — ^what troubles have you^ 
gave my pertinacity ? ** 

She blushed scarlet as he asked ii Then she said — 

" We have got into the way of speaking so openly 
to each other that to spare this part of the subject 
now would be felse deKcacy on my part. My great 
trouble is that my love is as hopeless as your own/*" 
And then she began to cry. 

He had a delicate task set before him, and right 
delicately he performed it. He could not, bent as he- 
was on carrying out his own purpose and marrying^ 
her himself, attempt to comfort her by bidding her 
take heart of grace, for that if she willed it she must 
infallibly win Hupert eventually. He could not brinf 
himself to offer her this panacea for her pain. But he 
did with most tender and chivalrous eloquence endea- 
vour to persuade her that she was too bright a being^ 
to have a dark fate. 

" See a great deal of my mother when she come» 
up, Stella; she will win you back to yourself very 
soon." 

'* I am more afraid of meeting her than I was of 
meeting you, Arthur ; I rely on you so very fuUy^ — 
and so indeed I do rely on Mrs. Carhayes ; but she is 
more intolerant to what is wrong-doing from her point 
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of view than you are ; and she is sure to think that I 
am wrong very often/' 

" Assuredly she will think so if — ^there are many 
motives for meetiiig Rupert Lyon made/' 

" Tou would not have me shun him, would you ? " 
she said impatiently. " If, as you say, or as you used 
to say, Hupert Lyon is a chevalier sam peur et sans 
reproche, he will not break any barrier of honour 
because a woman is foolish enough to like him. But 
why do I say this ? Arthur, I won't talk of it, even 
to you, again. Once for all, I do like his society; and 
if I can have it I will." 

She robed herself in mental sackcloth and poured 
tons ef imaginary ashes on her head as she recalled 
this speech of hers when Arthur had left her. Over 
and over again she told herself that she had been over 
bold in avowing that which she called " liking " for 
Rupert Lyon. It was cruel of Arthur to have led 
her on to say it. It was weak of her to have surren- 
dered her secret. All things were out of joint, in fact. 
No, there was one ray of light in the darkness! — ^that 
visit to the exhibition of pictures in Piccadilly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Arthur Carhayes improved the 
shining hours, and did not despair. A man of letters, 
endowed with a large estate and a great share of 
public favour just at present, never need be at a loss 
in London for the amusement that seems the best to 
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hiiiL The ball was at the £set of the young landed 
proprietor who dabbled in light literature so success- 
fully. His photograph, with those of the Boyal 
Family and the latest swindler on a grand scale, 
shared the honours a staring public can heap upon 
celebrities. His beauty and his brains would have 
done much for him, even if he had not been backed 
up by Carhayes Place. As it was, being backed up 
by Carhayes Place, he was irresistible, and the pret- 
tiest women in London put on their war-paint for 
bim, and parents of the same set their wigwams in 
order ; and he was generally feted and flattered in a 
way that was soothing, though Stella Orme was 
contumacious. * 

The prettiest girl in the park thiat year was Miss 
Huntingdon, the only daughter of a country gentle- 
man, whose estates had been out to nurse for a long 
series of years, and who during those years had dis- 
appeared from Society's "lurid eyes," into the friendly 
obscurity of a French sea-side town. This year he 
had reappeared on the surface in London with a very 
lovely daughter. Don't we aU carry our wares to the 
best market we know of? 

Sir Roland Himtingdon caused a great many spark- 
ling conversational bubbles to rise up about him when 
he reappeared. Some of these had a good deal of the 
glitter of ill-nature about them — stories of his old 
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days before he had thought there was an end to his 
means — reports, traditions that were the reverse 
of noole. All these circulated freely when the long 
exiled man at first reappeared in his old haimts. 

But soon his daughter was seen — ^brilliant Ethel 
Huntingidon, the bonniest brunette the sim ever shone 
upon ; an almond-eyed girl, with a cheek like a ripe 
pomegranate, and hair of that dim dark brown 
that always shades the brow with such cloudy 
splendour. And at sight of her, evil report and 
shady traditions fled away like clouds before the sun, 
and Sir Roland Huntingdon had a warm welcome 
back. 

The bright young lady with the lustrous almond 
eyes was no soft sentimentalist. She knew — none 
better — that it behoved her to keep a keen eye on the 
main chance. Idolised, as she had grown accustomed 
to be, by all men who came near her, she rarely per- 
mitted herself to respond to the idolatry unless it was 
well gilded. Up to the present time — and she was 
now twenty — the men " who spoke " had never been 
rich enough to induce Ethel to run the great risk. 
But Arthur Carhayes was to the fore when she shone 
out in town for the first time, and she told herself that 
the hour and the man had come. 

How had she gained her subtle experience ? She 
knew to a hair's breadth when to be reserved and 
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when to be rash. Her knowledge of mankiiid was 
yery limited as &r as numbers went, for the old 
French town wherein she had lived her life was a 
qniety secluded old-world spot. Nevertheless, like a 
tme genius, she had made the most of her oppor- 
tnnities. She had made the ctiri regret his' vows of 
celibacy, and the doctor lament his vows to his wife. 
She had sent one or two well-directed shots from that 
matchless revolver, "her manner," at some stray 
travellers, and one and all had surrendered utterly 
without discretion, and still she had deemed it best to 
pursue her way "in maiden meditation.'' 

She marked Mr. Carhayes down the moment she 
saw him, and then a rumour reached her that he 
" was very much in love with Miss Orme — ^the pretty 
Stella Orme," and the resolve to stalk him down 
steadied itself at once. 

A very fitting opportunity for the fulfilment — no, 
but for the commencement— of her purpose was af- 
forded her at their first meeting. It took place in 
this wise. 

There was a small gathering of literary people and 
artists at a pretty house that commanded a view from 
its balconied windows of still grand and unspoiled 
Holland Park. The house was occupied by people 
who had met the Huntingdons abroad, and who did 
not happen to be overburdened with baronets on their 
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visiting list — refined, clever, brilliant, lively people, 
who had penetrated into the very heart of artistic 
society, and who really liked the same, though the 
taint of original sin (the sin of toadyism and tuft- 
Ixnnting) was still strong enough in them to make 
them hunger and thirst after the happy elect who have 
liandles to their names. Accordingly, as soon as they 
Ixeard that Sir Boland and Miss Huntingdon were in 
iown, they recalled themselves to the minds of the 
Baronet and the teauty, and both these were well 
pleased that it should be so. 

They were — or at least Ethel was — ^better pleased 
«till when the dexterous hostess indicated to Mr. 
•Carhayes that he was to have the honour of taking 
Miss Huntingdon in to dinner. Fortune had favoured 
her so fax. She could rely on her own forces for the 
future. 

It never occurred to him that this slender slip of a 
.girl who stepped along so softly by his side, and sank 
into her chair at the table with a quietude that he 
mistook for bashfulness and timidity, was iu reality 
compelling herself to remember accurately all that she 
had ever heard of him, all that she had ever read of 
his. The exigences of her life had cultivated her 
powers of memory rarely. 

" Soft-eyed and soft- voiced — ^nothing beyond it,'' he 
ixM himself, carelessly, as she ejaculated a monosyllable 
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in answer to some such remark from him as " did she- 
like London^ or the Opera ? " 

Her sentiments on the subject did not interest hiia 
at all. But he liked his hostess, and for her sake he- 
was bound to make the period spent at the festive- 
board a pleasant one to Miss Huntingdon. 

"There certainly is a dearth of anything decent 
going on/' he said, laughing. " You have been abroad 
some time ? " 

" Oh, all my life ; and I don't like London, because- 
I am alone here.'' 

She raised her long lashes, and looked at him as 
she said this. And he saw that the almond-shaped 
eyes were like velvet, and that the richly hued cheek 
was shaped of a perfect oval, and that the coral lips 
had a fluttering, tremulous motion about them. 

"PoorHttle shy child!" he thought. "Old Sir 
Roland hasn't many friends left, I know. I will get 
my mother and Stella to be kind to this girl." 

" Papa has his friends and pursuits here, but I have 
none." 

Arthur thought, as she said this, that he had heard 
of her as being " about a great deal." But he sup- 
posed himself mistaken, and pitied her, she was so* 
very pretty. 

" I shall feel to-morrow, when I pass you in the 
park, less utterly alone than I have felt before, be- 
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cause I shall know you, Mr. Carhayes," the Kttle- 
actress went on. 

" You ride there often, do you ? " 

"Yes, every day with papa. Oh that dreary ride 
up and down, up and down, with no one to speak to ! '^ 

"Why ride there when there is such a lovely 
country dose to it ? Try the Richmond road, or take 
the other side, and go down through old Tyburn to* 
the Willesden lanes." 

" I can't by myself, or with only papa and a groom. 
The country bores papa as much as the Eow does poor 
me," the girl said, with what he thought was a kindly 
little well-meant affectation of merriment. 

" My glorious Stella will do this poor child good,'' 
he thought, even while Ethel Huntingdon was think- 
ing— 

" I'll take care that papa and I are quite alone in 
our progresses in the Row for the next few days^ 
anyway." 

By-and-by, in the soft subdued hght that Mrs.. 
Heath always affected in her drawing-room, he found 
himself by that lady's side. 

" Your pretty Uttle friend. Miss Huntingdon, scems- 
to be having a dull time of it in town." 

" Dull ! " that lady exclaimed in some amazement.. 
Then reflecting that, after all, if it were the girl'& 
pleasure to seem dull just at present, she probably had 
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some purpose to fulfil, with which Mrs. Heath was 
not ill-natured enough to desire to interfere, she 
added — 

" Will you help me to cheer her up, Mr. Carhayes ? 
I really like Miss Huntingdon, and if I can help to 
amuse her, why, it will be one good deed to set against 
my bad ones, the name of which is l^on, you 
know. Have you gone down before those wonderful 
eyes ? " 

" I am hoping to make Miss Huntingdoii acquainted 
with my mother and my mother's Mend, Miss Orme,'' 
he said, pointedly, in answer ; and then Mrs. Heath 
remembered all that she had heard relative to his 
*^ hopeless attachment to Miss Orme,'* and wondered 
what it all meant. 

She wondered still more a few moments afterwards, 
when she saw that he had made his way to Ethel's 
«ide, and was talking to her earnestly. " The little 
wretch is only a cold-blooded coquette," the expe- 
rienced woman said to herself; " but no man will find 
it out until she has made him smart. Ah, my dear, 
he is wearing fetters that your little false hands will 
be powerless to break." From all which it may be 
deduced that Mrs. Heath had not the highest opinion 
in the world of the girl with the tremulous mouth 
who was pathetic about her isolation. 

Meanwhile Ethel's memory had served her well. She 
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remembered the names of the books he had written, 
and that was enough for her to-night. 

" When I know yon better I shall ask you to let 
me tell yon some other things I think abont them, 
Mr. Carhayes ; I dare not yet." 

"Do yon think abont them at all?" he asked, 
laughing, but pleased. 

" Oh, so much, so much — ^more than it is good for 
one to think of people that don't exist and incidents 
that never happened ; your books have such a &scina- 
tion for me." She prayed fervently that he would not 
ask her in " what way," as she was quite unprepared 
to enter into details. 

" I have asked Sir Roland's permission to call upon 
him, Miss Huntingdon, so we shall have an opportunity 
of discussing my immortal works at some future date," 
he said, with an uneasy feeling that, if he were not 
careful, this girl's pure ingenuous mind would lead 
her into the folly of making herself conspicuous. 
Then he got himself away to the side of Mrs. Heath 
again, and Ethel very prettily depicted resignation to 
the will of Fate, which condemned her to be alone for 
the remainder of the evening. 

Yet there were many there who would have been 
delighted to put themselves very much at the foot of 
the girl who could be so sparkling and vivacious, and 
who could also be so very quietly, dreamily, poetically 
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reserved. But, unluckily, these were men who, "worked 
for their living," as Ethel called it contemptuously — 
** men who wrote and painted for their daily bread — 
and for their champagne." She had no sympathy 
with these chevaKers of uncertainty. Miss Hunting- 
don, for all the soft languor of'her eyes, and the dark,, 
impassioned character of her face, had a thoroughly 
practical nature. She wanted, in plain idiomatic 
English — and she put the ca3e in plain idiomatic 
English to herself — ^to " get hold of a man with a 
tangible bank-deposit — as well as brains to draw 
upon." Such a man she saw in Arthur Carhayes, 
and such a man she determined should succumb to her* 

" The languid puss ! " 3Irs. Heath thought, looking 
at her fair young guest that night as the fair young 
guest stood cloaked just outside the drawing-room 
door. " If that girl hasn't her eye on Mr. Carhayes,. 
I have never re^ mischief right in her before; but 
he has a talisman." And the pretty hostess laughed, 
for it was pleasant to her to think of Ethel Hunting- 
don defeated. 

There was no sense of defeat about the young lady 
who so quietly reclined in the shaky four-wheeler 
which was conveying Sir Roland and his daughter 
down the hill from the Heaths' house to the road* 
One sentence of reproach escaped her father, to which 
she speedily retorted. 
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'*You have been wasting time again to-night, 
Ethel, and time ought to be precious to you now. 
Mr. Carhayes is engaged." 

'* No, he is not ; he is worse — ^he is in love," she 
«aid, with a low laugh. " But don't you be afraid, 
papa : I will reheve you of all expense on my account 
before six months have passed." 

"Naturally, I want you to marry decently," he 
growled. 

" Ay ! or indecently — it doesn't matter which, 
does it ? Well, for my own sake, I will take care, as 
you are always telling me to do. Oh ! what — ^where 
are we ? " 

Where were they ? Safely in the gutter, at the 
side of the pavement. The cab had come over in a 
subtle pass that the cabman was trying to achieve, 
and a collision ensued between themselves and the 
four-wheeled rival, and the result was that Sir Roland 
and his daughter were pawing the gutter in a most 
unsightly way. 

" But out of evil good may come," triumphant Ethel 
thought, as she felt herself lifted out of the mud and 
misfortune by a strong arm covered with good broadr 
cloth. It was Mr. Carhayes; and Mr. Carhayes to 
appear in the character of a rescuer at this hour of 
the night was not to be lightly regarded. 

He bore her up so lightly until Sir Boland had 
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picked hiniself up and pronoimced himself '^ nnhnrt " 
— about wluch, by-tiie-ira j, Eihd was prettily aimons 
— that Ethd blessed the accident that had caosed her 
to became his care. 

'^Yoa see/' she whiqpeied pathetically, ^^I am 
taken about in rickety cabsy only because papa forgets 
that I on^t to haTe a brongham. Oh! Mr.GarhayeSy 
I do want a sister, or a brother so mnch.^ 

''Let me be the brother/' he answered, like a man 
or a fixd. And as Ethd nodded assent instead of 
speaking, she thon^t — 

''That is the first step towards a private under- 
standing." Then she said aloud, " I am too shaken 
to thank you to-night, Mr. Carhayes." 

" There is nothing to thank me for, and I shall do 
mjrself the honour of calling to-morrow," he replied. 

Just then a carriage flashed past — a carriage out of 
the side window of whidi Stella Orme's bright gleam- 
ing face was peering. How it lighted up with merry 
mischief as it was bent upon him for a moment! 
Upon him — her desolate, declared lorer standing 
tiiere, acting the guardian angel to that "bewitching 
child " who was clasping his hand so tenderly ! 

"Did you see a ghost?" she asked, as Arthur 
started. 

"No, Miss Huntingdon, I saw a more unusual 
thing stalL'' 
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" And that was P " 

" A perfect woman, whom I hope to make known 
to you/' he answered, laughing and bowing in the 
moonKght as the young lady and her natural guardian 
drove oflf at last. 

" It has been a good night's work, papa/' 

*' I doubt it," Sir Roland said ; for Sir Roland, by 
reason of being very damp and dirty, was not sanguine 
just then. 

"Don't doubt and despair about everjrthing,'' the 
girl said with an impatient gesture. " I am doing all 
I can now; I mean victory, papa, and if I fail, 
Heaven help me — for you won't. Do be kind to Mr. 
Carhayes. Don't — — " she paused, and he asked 
sharply — 

" Don't do what, Ethel P " 

"Treat him as you treat most young men — don't 
win money of him at cards. There I I have 
said it." 

" Ethel, you are wasting your powder," Sir Roland 
said, trying to shake a laugh out. " I tell you he is 
booked to the pretty Miss Orme.** 

" How you speak to me, papa ! " the girl said 
mournfully. 

"I can't give you several months of silence and 
society at the same time," he said gruffly ; " you may 
marry, and you must marry. Now you may do it 
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well if you are wise, but not if you go oflfering your- 
self up as a sacrifice in the path of this young Apollo 
who belongs to the heiress." 

" Father, you wouldn't call it that if I * married 
well ' — ^if I married an old beast like " 

" Like whom ? '' 

" Never mind ; don't harass me with daily doubts, 
-and — ^Miss Orme shall not have it so entirely her own 
way as she has had to satiety, I hear." 

They were home by this time, and she, being young 
and strong and healthy, in spite of that languid air of 
hers, ran upstairs, and soon was burrowing between 
the warm coverings of the bed. But the next morn- 
ing she was up early trying on difierent dresses and 
criticising herself sharply. At last she inducted her- 
self intp a riding habit. 

" Miss Orme may ride well, but if she looks better 
than I do, I will retire into oblivion for ever," the 
pretty vain young creature thought. At last she was 
ready. 

Mr. Carhayes was announced, and she descended in 
her riding gear to wHat she felt would be a momentous 
meeting. 




CHAPTER X. 



When Ethel Huntingdon found herself in the 
presence of the man she meant to captivate, she at 
the same moment found herself opposite a large 
mirror, and so she could look to her armour at (Mxce. 

She was strong in every point. She felt that she 
was so with a glow of satisfaction. No man could be 
blind to the beauty of such a form as hers, set oflf as 
it was by that unerring simplicity which only a master 
in the art of habit-making can bestow upon his work. 

A small sorrowful creature, a little bit of shade, she 
looked, advancing upon Arthur Carhayes, in the glare 
of the rather ftdly-lighted room, in a grayish dark- 
blue habit that followed every line of a wonderfully 
gracefiil figure without being tight, in a hat that was 
poised upon her head as if Nature had fitted it there, 
with soft-toned tawny gloves upon her hands, and one 
vivid red rosebud in her breast. 
. " Am I not stiff and awkward to-day after my fall 
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<)f last night?'' she said, ambling up to him with her 
cat-like moyement. 

" Stiff! No ! '* he said, rather warmly. 

'* Well, I feel so, Mr. Carhayes, and papa says I 
look so ; it did give me a shake when I found myself 
all crumpled up on the edge of the pavement." 

" How fortunate I was in coming up so soon ! " 

" It was fortunate for me. Supposing — only sup- 
posing—it had been some of papa's friends-some 
other people, I mean, whom I know — ^how horrible it 
would have been to have been pitied and picked up ! "^ 
And then her latent sense of fun discovered itself, and 
she laughed. 

" Poor child ! how pitiable that feeKng of friend- 
lessness is ! '' he thought. " Old Sir Roland isn't the 
man for a daughter.'' Then he said aloud, "My 
mother is coming to town to-morrow; you must let 
her be useful to you in the way that old ladies can be 
to young ones, Miss Huntingdon. Are you just going 
to ride?'' 

She shrugged her slight shoulders, and sighed a 
little. 

"Eide! yes; the up and down that they call 
riding ; but papa likes it." 

" He is going with you now ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I shall send for my horse, and ask leave to 
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accompany you, ''Arthur said, promptly; for lie was 
filled with pity for this girl's profound loneliness. 

She sparkled up so sweetly, so softly and childishly 
at this proposition that he was very much touched. 

'* I will get my whip and hurry papa," she said, 
and ran out of the room to the special nook that was 
sacred to Sir Roland's cigars and soda and brandy. 

Miss Huntingdon opened the door a^bout an inch. 
** Papa,** she said, "we are going out riding, you and 
I-^just going out — and Mr. Carhayes is calling here, 
and wishes to accompany us." 

"Are the horses ordered in readiness for this, my 
brave young general?" Sir Roland asked, with a 
sarcastic laugh. 

" They are here, and I am ready," and then she 
came into the room and flung her arms about his 
neck, and whispered — 

" It isn't all acting, it isi^'t, believe me, papa ; 
sometimes I feel like other girls — I do, indeed. I am 
not always thinking of how I am to be maintained in 
the future." 

" You are looking marvellously pretty, Ethel," he 
said, coolly, putting her away from him ; " if Jackman 
has sent you a good horse, you will ride to win to- 
day." 

In a few minutes Sir Roland was giving his aid to 
his daughter in mounting, and was quietly apologising 
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to Mr. Carhayes for the untowardness of their riding 
out. 

If you had only come an hour earlier," he said ; 
but a daily ride is essential to my Kttle giri's health. 
Going with us, eh ? I am sure I am delighted." 

And so the trio rode " into the country for once," 
as Ethel pleaded, together. 

The majority of girls who ride at all in these days, 
ride weU; but Ethel Huntingdon rode better than 
" well " — she rode perfectly. 

As she rose up, light as a bird, and settled down 
neat and trim in her saddle in a moment, Arthur 
Carhayes had the comfortable feeling that she was at 
home there ; there would be no mismanagement, no 
blurring of the harmony of her beautiful appearance 
ty any want of skill or self-possession. The light 
imdulating figure settled back into the saddle firmly 
and squarely; the slim hand went out unerringly, 
gathering up the reins as if she had been bom with 
them in the proper position between her fingers. 
There was no effort, no attempt at display, no con- 
sciousness about the girl. She had not " learned to 
do it in a course of twelve lessons," that was evident, 
and Arthur Carhayes did feel some satisfaction in 
being her escort. 

If Jackman had been au courant with all Miss 
Huntingdon's hopes and fears and aspirations, he 
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could not have supplied her with a horse more admir- 
ably suited to her purpose than this one she rode 
to-day. It was a rich chestnut, fifteen and a half 
hands, but looking smaller by reason of its admirable 
proportions, with strong, firm legs, that looked slender 
because they were so shapely, with a small head and 
a fine crest — a horse that was a model of symmetry 
and strength, in fact, one that had newly come into 
the livery stable, and whose manners were not yet 
vitiated by a series of riders with bad hands and bad 
seats. 

The trio rode away through Tyburn gate, away till 
the houses grew thinner, and human beings less 
eager-looking, and so gradually into the region where 
green hedges, aird calm cows looking over the same, 
proclaimed that they were in the country. 

" These lovely lanes ! I didn't know London had 
a bit of Arcadia so near to it," Ethel said ; and though 
the words were enthusiastic, the manner and the ton 
were so " possessed," and void of that quality oi 
*' gush " which is so infinitely distressing to men, that 
Arthur Carhayes liked her better than before. 

" So few women admire * well,* " he told himself; 
" they say too much, or say it boldly, like an ill-learnt 
lesson. This girl could speak to a painter about his 
pictures, or to an author about his books, 'Without 
making him wish to wring her neck." 
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" These are the Wfllesden lanes," he said, in an- 
swer to her remark. " In a few years more we shall 
see terraces here, and semi-detached villas, a cab- 
stand, and a potboy taking roimd the supper- 
beer." 

"No, no; the polypus London won't spread itself 
out here in our time," she said. 

" You evidently think neither of us is very long- 
Uved." 

" I don't suppose I shall be long-lived, Mr. Car- 
hayes. I believe in the power of the will affecting 
life very much, and unless I am veiy^much happier 
than I have ever dreamt of being, I shall not * will ' 
to live long." 

"Morbid, from having lived a good deal in soli- 
tude," Arthur thought, " or else trying to surprise me 
into thinking a good deal about her." 

With this thought in his mind he turned to look at 
her, half expecting to see that she had assumed an 
expression of melancholy, or gravity, at least. A 
little to his surprise, the lustrous face was alight with 
excitement. Something had frightened her horse, 
and he was rearing and plunging, and endeavouring to 
turn round. The Hthe figure in the saddle did not 
swerve by a hair's-breadth, and the little hand that 
held the reins so lightly never quivered. But Ethel's 
eyes were dancing with pleasure — ^with the pleasure 
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that only a good rider can feel in conquering a good 
horse. 

" That is genuine enough, at any rate/' he thought, 
admiringly, as the girl brought her hand down on the 
plunging horse's neck in a sort of pleased encourage- 
ment. The next moment he cried out, " Take care! " 
for the animal became ungovernable under the influ- 
ence of fear, and sprang first on to and then over the 
hedge. 

It was a picture to see them descend so lightly and 
easily into the field, the girl looking like part of her 
horse — unshaken in her saddle. 

" Never mind, papa ; I will bring him back," she 
<5ried out, but Arthur's riding blood was up by this 
time, and he put his horse at the hedge and joined 
her. 

" Miss Huntingdon, do you feel inclined to take it 
out of him by a little cross-country work?" 

" Yes, that I do,'* she said, eagerly. 

" No rashness, Ethel," her father called out from 
the road, in a tone that betrayed parental anxiety 
only; but had any one been by, it would have been 
seen that Sir Roland was singularly amused about 
something — ^he was laughing, almost winking to 
himself. 

" Shall I give you a lead P " Arthur said ; and away 
Ihey started, Ethel with her horse so well in hand 
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now that one would have been justified in marvelling 
how it was that he had got his own way so entirely 
only a minute before. 

" Neck to neck, stride for stride," they " kept the 
great pace " down the grass field into which they had 
jumped. At the bottom of this field a stout hedge^ 
not very high, but with a full bank on one side of it,, 
and a wide ditch on the other, stretched itself before, 
them. As each eager horse threw his head up and 
measured it with his eyes, it was evident to Arthur 
that Miss Huntingdon had no intention of accepting 
his offer of a lead. " And faith she does not need it," 
he thought, as the superb littie figure swept ahead of 
him, and the chestnut cleared the bank, hedge and. 
water-jump, as if he had been shot from a bow. 
" What a comfort it is that Stella doesn't ride in this^ 
way ! " Arthur thought as he followed in the wake of 
the gallant chestnut ; " if she did, she would always 
want to be out hunting. But that is about the most 
perfect picture I ever saw." 

There were no more big jumps after this in the 
course they took, and by-and-by they rode their 
horses back slowly to the lane wherein they had left. 
Sir Eoland. 

" Papa must have ridden on," Ethel said. " It was 
a shame to leave him, while we went and enjoyed 
ourselves." 
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"Never mind; we'll go on quietly and look for 
liim/' Arthur said, complacently. A beautiful little 
plan was mapping itself out in his mind. " This girl, 
so picturesque in her beauty, so unconventional in her 
ways, so clever, so bewitching altogether, would be 
just the wife for Rupert, if poor Rupert could only 
free himself from the trammels of his cousin. Stella 
shall cultivate her, and bring them together,*' he 
determined. And somehow this determination, being 
the oflfepring of the idea that Stella would be his own 
wife when she cultivated Miss Huntingdon, made him 
infuse a little more of the " married man manner "^ 
into his conversation with Ethel. 

"You must not mind a broad statement of the 
truth from me, Miss Huntingdon. I have seen many 
women ride pluckily, and many ride gracefully, but I 
never saw such a combination of pluck and grace 
before as you have shown me to-day." 

It was one of Ethel's greatest charms that she 
could accept a compliment. Many women — most 
women indeed — either blush or smile naively, or utter 
some futile form of words in affected deprecation. 
Ethel did none of these things. She only said 
quietly — 

" I suppose not ; one very rarely sees perfect riding 
any more than perfect anything else, I think. How 
I wish papa would give me this horse! how I should 
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make it adore me in a little time ! Do you know, 
Mr. Carhayes, that I have that art in perfection too 
— ^I can make horses and dogs adore me P" 

" And men too/' he said in a low voice, and then 
he felt that he was a fool for saying it. But the 
temptation had been very strong. There, in that 
lovely lane, with that lovely woman, and the words 
almost supplied to him, what remained for him to do 
but to say them P For a moment he comforted him- 
self with the reflection that " Miss Huntingdon was 
such a sagacious girl that she would not mark the 
folly in any way by her maimer." The next moment 
that comforting thought was proved a broken reed 
to lean upon. Ethel was a sagacious girl doubt- 
less, but she did not display her sagacity in this 
instance in the way in which he could have desired 
her to do. . 

Stealing a glance at the graceful rider of the 
chestnut horse, Arthur saw that her face was blush- 
ing like a "red red rose in June," that her great 
lustrous eyes were lowered, and that the long silken 
lashes were flickering with a sort of happy conscious- 
ness that he would not for worlds have engendered 
in her. He, the constant, determined lover of Stella 
Orme, to be the cause of these pleased, burning 
blushes and these lowered eyes ! His soul revolted 
at what seemed on the surface so like treachery to 
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Stella. And in the silence that ensued he registered 
a vow that never again should Ethel Huntingdon be 
able to misunderstand him. 

But man proposes, and woman disposes, in this 
world of folly and sin. Ethel was mistress of herself, 
despite those burning blushes and that well-depicted 
embarrassment. Ethel was mistress of herself, 
consequently mistress of the situation. She liked 
this man better than she had ever liked a man before. 
She admired him for that fair, glorious beauty which 
made him seem like a sun-god to her. She believed 
that in his rays, could she live in them all her life, 
all that was best in her would expand, and bear fruit 
and flowers. And behoving this, and being Ethel 
Huntingdon, what did she care for the rumour of that 
engagement with Stella Orme which had reached her? 
" Those shall take who have the power, and those 
shall keep who can," was her motto. Therefore Arthur, 
loyal and true as he was, was in greater danger than 
he imagined. 

Ethel was mistress of herself, and in the silence 
that ensued on those warm words she recognised that 
her companion had frightened himself by getting into 
that temperature, and that, in order to lure him back 
into it with any prospect of a satisfactory result, it 
would be necessary to be very watchful and wary. 
All those little fears of his must be calmed. All those 
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little suspicions that he had gone too far must be laid 
at rest. All those conscience pangs that were assailing 
the avowed lover of Stella Orme must be assoiled. 
And Ethel Himtingdon was the girl to do these 
things. 

When she spoke it was to say — 

"What a fortunate thing it is that I am not 
Philistine in my ideas — ^thanks to my bringing up. 
If I were, I should fuss now because papa has 
vanished; and then what a bore I should be to 
you ! " 

Common civility compelled him to say that she 
"never could be a bore to him, under any cir- 
cumstances." 

" Oh, but indeed* I might be, Mr. Carhayes, if I 
were not myself. Imagine how odious a girl would 
be who pretended (for it is only pretence, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred) that she felt the 
position to be an awkward one if she and you had 
to finish a ride alone. How cordially I shall 
enjoy mine ! " she added, frankly ; " for two people 
can always carry on a conversation better than 
three.^' 

" I am glad you are so resigned," Arthur said, 
recovering his spirits ; " for there is nothing awkward 
in it." Then he noted again, with fresh pleasure, 
how exquisitely she was sitting, and wished — yes. 
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absolutely wished — ^that Stella had that special little 
trick of " seat " which made Ethel such a peerless 
rider. 

"Are there many such lanes in England, Mr. 
Carhayes P " 

" Thousands far prettier." 

" Are there really P I know nothing of England, 
you must remember ; my knowledge is limited to the 
part of London we are staying in now. I would 
like to go a riding tour through some part of the 
country.*' 

"It is the most charming way of seeing the 
country. There are some spots — about my own 
place, for instance — that are like fairy-land.*' 

" Where is your own place P " 

He told her, and she looked at him in a sort of 
abstraction that made him feel she was not interested 
in his property a bit. Presently she said — 

"Have you described any of the scenery about 
your home in any of your books P " 

" I have used up the old house pretty well," he 
said, laughing ; " but my pen never runs freely in 
the description of scenery." 

" You like people better P " 

" Yes; character is more interesting to me than the 
loveliest country." 

" And are you men who write like the men who 
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paint subject-pictures, Mr. Carhayes P Do you found 
favourites on a model P " 

"Sometimes." He was aware that the blood was 
mounting to his forehead, for he had just commenced 
a new novel to the glorification of Stella Orme. 

Ethel paused a minute, ["at least, before she fired 
her final shots. She had managed the conversation 
to this end, and now she was playing with the oppor- 
tunity, as a kitten does with a mouse, before giving 
the final crunch. 

" How fortunate Mr. Rupert Lyon — ^he is a friend 
of yours too, isn't he ? — ^was in getting such a beau- 
tiful model for his * Guinevere * ! Have you seen 
it?" 

" Yes. Have you ? " he asked, in confused as- 
tonishment. 

" Yes ; some fiiends of mine took me to his studio 
yesterday morning. They are such nice friends for 
me to have, Mr. Carhayes," she went on, as inno- 
cently as if she had not known that her remark was 
as a match applied to a powder-magazine; "they 
are such nice Mends for me to have, for they know 
so many people in the literary and artistic world, and 
they take me about, and I hear such a lot of literary 
and artistic scandal." 

"I hope you find it improving." He was feeling 
angry without well knowing why. Hitherto it had 
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not seemed a subject for liis resentment that Eupert 
should have taken Stella for the model of the fair, 
frail queen. But now that it was mentioned to him 
by Ethel Huntingdon, mentioned with an accompani- 
ment of rippling laughter, indignation vexed him. 

*' I hope you find it improving," he said. 
T " No, but I find it amusing. About this very Mr. 
Lyon I heard a joke yesterday, — people say that 
there is a counteracting element in the person of a 
remote cousin in the country." 

" A counteracting element to what P " 

" Oh ! haven't you heard ? Why, to his devotion 
to his beautiful Guinevere." 

" Eupert Lyon would be deeply grieved if he knew 
that Miss Orme's name was coupled with his in such a 
way; they are the merest friends, I assure you." 

*' Oh ! you haven't heard then," Ethel said, in 
admirably afiected astonishment; "I thought Mr. 
Lyon and you were so intimate that you would know 
all about each other's successes. Miss Ormo has 
bought the picture for a fabulous sum, people say ; 
and they also say, that, beautiful as the picture is, she 
bought it more for the sake of the painter than the 
painting." 

'* I must tell you at once that I cannot listen to 
these imputations without denying them," Arthur 
said, hotly. " Miss Orme is an intimate friend of my 
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mother's, and if she knew that such an impression 
had got about — ^if she thought such a misconstruction 
was put upon her act — she would be as much annoyed 
as I am." 

** But, Mr. Carhayes, she must know it," Ethel 
said, with wide-open eyes ; " everybody is speaking of 
Mr. Lyon's great luck; and why should she be 
angry ?— she is rich enough to please herself." 

He was having a pleasant ride, truly ! Was this 
a just Nemesis that had overtaken him for his folly in 
riding with Ethel at all ? 

" Let me assure you that there is nothing between 
Miss Orme and Rupert Lyon — nothing at all but the 
merest friendship," he said, emphatically. And the 
•emphasis did not save the climax from being a very 
weak one. Ethel, gazing at him composedly from 
heneath her long lashes, gauged the strength of it very 
<jorrectly. 

" Mr. Carhayes," she asked, presently, with her 
prettiest impromptu manner well turned on, " do you 
think Miss Orme would like me ? " 

" I am sure she would," he said, gallantly. 

" And do you think I should like her P " 

" To tell the truth. Miss Huntingdon, it is impos- 
sible to do other than like Stella Orme." 

A moment afterwards he was ashamed of the eJBPu- 
sion with which he spoke. But Ethel was a girl who 
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was sure to bring out all the effusiveness that was in a 
man, especially if she chose Stella Orme for her 
topic. 

They did no more cross-country work. Neverthe- 
less, Miss Huntingdon *'rode to win" that day. 
There was an all-pervading, soft atmosphere, and a 
sweet, gentle light over all things, by the time they 
neared home. And, in that softened light, Ethel's 
beauty beamed fairer than before. 

" The only ride worth riding of my life/' she mut- 
tered, as they pulled up at the entrance of the street 
wherein her father was living. 

Arthur was a young man, and the compliment was 
— well, more than an implied one. He felt himself 
crimsoning to the roots of his hair as he thought-— 
" If Stella would only say that ! " 

** Just come in and see if that truant papa has come 
home," were her next words, as she blithely sprang 
down from her saddle, and he found himself following 
ber into the house. 

Sir Roland " had come home," the servant said, 
and unaccountably enough something in the servant's 
tone made Arthur Carhayes wish that he had not 
been beguiled into riding with them this day." 

Ethel went forward and opened the door of her 
father's room. And Arthur Carhayes felt himself con- 
strained to follow. The old Baronet was sitting with 
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his face full towards them as the girl opened the door 
and the pair came in, and a blacker cloud was on that 
face than Ethel had ever seen there before. 

" How did you miss us, papa ? " she began, ner- 
vously. Little adventuress as she felt herself to be, 
she did dislike the idea of a scene just now. 

*' That is what I am going to ask Mr. Car- 
haves," Sir Boland said, sternly. " Go to your 
room, Ethel, for it may be that I shall not speak too 
patiently." 

The girl turned and gave one glance that was 
fraught with a power of appeal to the man who was 
being made to occupy the position of her companion in 
disgrace. Her lips trembled, parted, and she spoke, 
but he could not hear her words. 

" What is it you say, Miss Huntingdon ? " 

" It is what I say that you have to listen to, Mr. 
Carhayes." The old gentleman spoke with a degree 
of dignity that made Arthur wish he had never known 
him, since that dignity assumed itself to be outraged. 
*' It is what I say that you have to listen to, Mr. 
Carhayes : for one of your race, you appear to pre- 
sume strangely on the fact of my having been under a 
cloud for some years." 

« Sir Roland." 

" Not a word, sir, in my daughter's presence. Go 
to your room, Ethel ; this matter is between us alone. 
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«.nd when we have settled it I may want you again — 
girl of whom your mother would be ashamed." 

" In the name of Heaven be moderate, sir ! " 
Arthur cried in a fury. 

" I am her father," the other said. 



K 2 



CHAPTEE XI. 



" I AM her father, and to-day I have blushed on 
my child's account for the first time in her life.*' 

These words, uttered in evident, unfeigned anger, 
feU upon Arthur Carhayes's ears cuttingly. Before 
he could answer them. Sir Roland added — 

" What did you lure the girl away for on that mad 
ride, when her whole future, the safety and respecta- 
bility of her whole life, depend upon her keeping well 
within bounds, upon her not being lightly spoken 
of?" 

" Nor can she be," Arthur Carhayes said, wonder- 
ingly. 

" Nonsense ; you are a man of the world, and know 
better. I rode on to a point where I thought you 
would rejoin me, but seeing nothing of you there I 
returned to the spot you left me at. After waiting 
until further waiting would have been the wildest 
folly, I came home. It is a most unfortunate thing 
lor my girl, sir — ^a most unfortunate thing." 
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Sir Roland Huntingdon spoke volubly and loudly, 
and Arthur listened in wondering silence. , "What 
was the old man aiming at ? What was he implying ? 
What would he have me do ? " the bewildered delin- 
quent thought. 

Presently Sir Rowland resumed, in a lower voice, 
.and with a manner that was pregnant with that 
" dignified calm " which is the most cutting of all the 
many forms of anger. 

" Pardon me if my words were warm. I am not 
free from self-reproach in this matter, Mr. Carhayes. 
My past life reflects rather hardly on my poor girl. 
I am doubly bound to see that her conduct is above 
suspicion and reproach." 

"Indeed, you are exaggerating the possibilities, 
much more the probabilities, that may ensue from one 
thoughtless ride/' Mr. Carhayes said, decidedly. Ha 
was touched by the father's allusion to his own past 
follies, but he had no intention of being made to bear 
the burden of them. The girl herself was a charming 
young beauty, but he was not disposed to declare 
himself her champion with Mrs. Grundy. The 
thought flashed across his mind, " What would Stella 
think if she heard of his being called to account in this 
way ? *' He was almost startled the next moment by 
JSir Roland saying — 

" As a man of honour, teU me whether or not the 
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mmonr wbich has readied me is true. If it is, fhea 
you have oomprouiised my daughter most imjusti- 
fiably/' 

** What rmnour ? '' Arthur asked, indignantly. 

''That you aie engaged to Miss Onne.'' 

''I decline to answer a question you have no right 
to ask,'' Mr. Carhayes said, coldly; ''our interview 
may as well dose. For my part, I smcerdy r^ret 
that it has been an unpleasant one." 

** Possibly our next may be even more unpleasant,'' 
Sir Boland said, sneeringly. 

And then Arthur Carhayes went away, holding 
himself well enough without, but inwardly lamenting 
that he had delirered himself as a prey to the hag^ 
Bumour, by riding with the " wild Huntingdons." 

He had done nothing wrong, and he was being 
punished as if he had erred. 

'' If that old fellow makes a fuss about my having 
compromised his daughter, as he calls it, it will be a 
powerful weapon added to Stella's armoury of re- 
sistance; my only chance of erer winning her is to 
keep an untarnished fidelify. Was the girl in the 
scheme, I wonder? It looked all unpremeditated 
enough ; but I confess I don't see how he succeeded 
in Tnifising us." 

The following morning his judgment was still 
further perplexed by a note from Miss Huntingdon 
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herself. At first sight it struck him as being such a 
brave^ honest note, but after a second reading he was 
more puzzled than before. It ran as follows — 

*' Deak Mr. Carhayes, — If I were wise and pru- 
dent, and more altogether like other girls, I should 
probably pretend that I knew nothing about what 
took place between papa and you. But I have no 
one but myself to tell me what is right; and it 
seems to me to be right now to say to you that 
papa and I hold totally different opinions. Don't 
let his over-sensitiveness interrupt the course of 
our friendship; that would be too hard on me. — 
Yours truly, 

"Ethel Huntingdon.*' 

" She is a dear little girl," he said, warmly. Then 
he read it again, and thought, "I am not to have 
done with the 'wild Huntingdons' as entirely as I 
determined to last night, that is evident. I will go 
and teU SteUa all about it, show her this note, and be 
guided by her." 

It was just three o'clock when he entered Miss 
Orme's boudoir, the most inauspicious hour of the day 
for him to have appeared, for she was waiting, and 
not waiting at all patiently, for Rupert Lyon to come 
and escort her to the collection of old pictures. Stella 
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was radianty gloriously dressed, and glowing with 
expectation. Mrs. Vane sat quietly reading, her 
face, as usual, much shaded by her veil. 

"You were just going out?" Arthur said. He 
could not help seeing how her face had fallen at sight 
of him. He could not help knowing for whom she 
was waiting. 

"Yes; I am going to the Academy,*' she said, 
steadily — ^half a tone more, and it would have been 
defiantly. 

" With Rupert ? " he asked. 

"Yes — with Rupert Lyon." 

" My mother comes to-day, Stella." 

" I know that. My dear old friend, I fihall rejoice 
in seeing her. Arthur, you mustn't make her be 
* wise ' to me ; do you understand ? " 

He understood only too well. She was beseeching 
him not to bring his mother's influence to oppose 
Rupert's. 

" Her infatuation must be patent to her companion 
even," he thought, impatiently. 

"I may accompany you to-day?" He tried to 
speak blithely, to speak as if he did not know that 
she did not want him. Seeing her hesitate, and 
being resolved to go at any cost, he added — 

"Mrs. Vane will want some one to point out to 
her the pictures that have the best renown, won't 
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you, Mrs. Vane ? And I know what Eupert is — ^he 
won't talk much in an art gallery.** 

There was no appeal ; and so Stella gave him per- 
mission to accompany them ; and then Rupert came 
and they started. 

Piccadilly and the approaches to it were crowded 
that day, and so it came that they drove slowly. 
Suddenly, when a crush compelled them to stop 
altogether, Arthur Carhayes remembered Miss Hunt- 
ingdon's assertion of the previous day, and tested the 
truth of it at once. 

"By the way, Rupert, what do you mean to do 
with your * Lancelot*? I wish you would let me 
have it." 

In the bright, blushing face opposite to him, he 
read that it was the truth before Rupert could reply. 

" It is sold already, Archie. Miss Orme has done 
me the service of buying it.*' 

** It may come into your possession, after all,'* Mrs. 
Vane's cold, thin voice said. 

"What do you mean, Mrs. Vane?" Stella asked, 
petulantly. " I am not so capricious as to want to 
sell directly what I have only just bought." 

" Oh ! I didn't know," Mrs. Vane repKed. She 
was utterly unmoved by the petulance. She had 
given herself the exquisite pleasure of seeing Rupert 
wince imder her allusion to the probability of the 
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picture becoming the property of Mr. Carhayes. 
They each and all knew what she meant, and to her 
delight her meaning stmig Bab Ellis's recreant lover. 

'^Miss Huntingdon has been to yonr studio, she 
tells me, Eupert" 

*'Yes, she has. What a remarkable-looking girl 
she is !" he said, delighted at being on safe conyer- 
sational ground. 

" In what way remarkable ?" Stella asked. 

" From her extraordinary beauty," Rupert said, 
decidedly, and then Arthur Carhayes saw a flush of 
another kind on Stella's cheeks, and an uneasy light 
come into her eyes. And he knew that the girl he 
loved was sufiering from a twinge of jealousy. 

Somehow or other, when the party got into the 
exhibition, it did not divide itself after Stella's 
original design. To Arthur's joy, Rupert Lyon 
made no effort to appropriate Miss Orme. On the 
contrary, he turned very decidedly to Mrs. Vane, and 
addressed his first remarks to her. 

*' Have you any care for pictures of this kind ? " 
he asked. 

" I know nothing of art, and but little of artists," 
she said, looking at him very steadily; and he saw 
that her eyes resembled the eyes of the cousin Bab 
who stood between him and happiness. 

" How completely enslaved Mr. Carhayes is ! " 
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Mrs. Vane said, presently, turning to look at the 
splendid pair who had walked some way ahead of 
them. " I wonder when they will be married ?" 

" You seem to take it for granted that they will be 
married?'* 

" Yes, I do ; he is free, and he can wait." 

"Free!" He could not help repeating the word, 
and he muttered it so loudly that his companion 
heard, and replied — 

" Yes, it is a great thing to be that, isn't it, when 
there is a beauty and a fortune to be won ? Many 
gentlemen must regret their old engagements when 
they first meet Miss Orme." 

Something in her voice— a natural intonation which 
she permitted herself to use — caused him to start, 
and next look at her more fixedly. Then he heaved 
a fierce, angry sigh, and said — 

" Bab, this masquerading is disgraceful to us both. 
What have I done to deserve that you should act as 
a spy upon me ?" 

"Kept me waiting for so many years, Rupert, 
that I thought it was time to see for myself 
what caused the delay. I know now you love that 

girl." 

He made no answer, but stood with his arms 
clasped and his head bent down. The woman who 
had so tricked and deceived, not only him but SteUa 
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Orme, was to be his wife ! What a fate ! And 
nothing could avert it. 

" Do you mean to discover me to her, or do you 
wish me to do it myself ?'' Bab went on, coldly. "I 
have no objection.'' 

"I hardly know what I wish — =^1 hardly know 
which course would be the least dishonourable.'' 

Then he remembered that he could never face 
Stella again if it transpired that his love for her had 
roused his cousin, his betrothed, to such a pitch of 
ungovernable jealous fiiry that she had hunted him 
down this way. 

" If the bond between us is to last still," he said, 
brokenly, " you must leave her house at once. You 
are fertile in resource. You can invent a pretext ; do 
not insult her pure mind by letting her know how 
and for what purpose you have watched her." 

" I haven't much of a home to go to now," Bab 
said, " and I haven't very much salary to take. 

How do you propose I live until " She paused, 

and he filled up the pause by saying, quietly — 

"Until I marry you, you mean. That is easily 
settled. I shall marry you at once, Bab." 

Her heart thumped with an exultant feeling that 
had been a stranger to it since the day, more than 
ten years ago, when he asked her to be his wife. 

Poor Bab ! She was not a woman of a high tone 
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of mind, but she was not altogether bad. In her 
suddenly awakened gratitude to him for so solving 
all her diflficulties, she was very near to feeling 
penitent for having tracked him down. 

Meanwhile, SteUa was walking on, hating the '* old 
masters " with all the vigour of her vigorous young 
mind. What a wearisome failure it was altogether, 
this fulfilment of the scheme from which she had 
anticipated such pleasure ! Poor Mr. Lyon ! How 
he was sacrificing himself, too ! 

" It is no use, Arthur," she said, suddenly sinking 
down on one of the couches in the middle of the 
room. " I have exhausted my stock of phrases, and 
I cannot bear the sight of any more of those distorted 
arms and legs that seem to have been the portion of 
all the people who sat to the old masters." 

** Let us rest here. I want to tell you something." 
He began as he spoke to take Ethel Huntingdon's 
note out of his pocket. But Stella's next words 
made him pause and put it back again. 

" To tell me something ? I hope it is that you 
have fallen in love with some one." SteUa could not 
help being cruel in her extreme weariness. 

" It is not that," ho said, resolutely ; " but it is 
that somebody thinks I ought to have fallen in love 
vdth Miss Huntingdon.^' 

" And why won't you P" Stella interrupted. 
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He reproached her with a look, and then he 
went on to tell her of the ride of yesterday and its 
result. 

" Well ! " Stella said, when he had finished. She 
had not taken a very lively interest in the story, for 
she was occupied in watching and wondering about 
a prolonged conversation, apparently of absorbing 
interest, that was being carried on between Rupert 
and her companion. 

" You understand, don't you, that the girl herself 
makes no mistakes ?'* 

"The girl? oh! yes. What can she be talking 
about all this time ? *' 

" All what time ? Whom are you speaking of?*' 

" Why, Mrs. Vane, to be sure ; just see how she 
is boring Mr. Lyon. Shall we bo merciful? — will 
you go and join them ? '* 

" And leave you here alone ? " 

" Yes ; leave me here to rest.'' 

" Indeed, no, Stella," he said, decidedly ; " besides, 
you haven't given me your advice yet about my 
little affair with Sir Roland." 

"My advice is that you marry his daughter," 
Stella said, laughingly — "I can't help it, Arthur. 
Why should you not ? " / 

"Because I love you, Stella," he said, so sadly 
that for, a moment Stella was completely softened. 
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" Oh ! Arthur, Arthur, with all my heart I wish I 
could be your wife," she exclaimed : " I should be a 
happier woman in that case than I shall ever be now. 
Here they come at last. Mr. Lyon looks as if he 
had seen a ghost. Have you found Mrs. Vane an 
appreciative auditor of your critique on the old 
masters that you promised to deliver to me ? " 

" Yes," he said, absently. Then he looked at his 
watch and muttered something about "an appoint- 
ment ; would Miss Orme excuse his further attend- 
ance ? " 

Miss Orme had scarcely time to accord him the 
permission he craved in the coldest tones at her 
command before he was gone. 

It was a day of disappointment and surprises. At 
dinner that day Stella was startled from a reverie 
by Mrs. Vane's telling her that family matters 
would oblige her to leave Miss Orme's house that 
night. 

" And in resigning my situation, allow me to thank 
you for the invariable kindness and consideration you 
have shown to me," she said, with something of an 
effort. 

"Going — agoing to night?" SteUa at last ejacu- 
lated in uncontrollable amazement. 

" Going to-night, Miss Orme." 

" But where ? Every one seems to be going mad 
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around me, I think. Mr. Lyon behaved in a won- 
derful way to-day, and now you are going off in what 
appears a fit of insanity. I will not try to force your 
confidence,'* she continued, proudly ; ** if, as you say, 
I have treated you with kindness and consideration, 
you will not leave me without telling me what your 
plans are for the future.'* 

The companion's pale face grew paler. 
• *' I cannot do that. In time, if I should never see 
you again. Miss Orme — I mean, if I should see you 
again under different circumstances — wiU you pro- 
mise to forgive a little deception I have practised on 
you in order to gain a living ?" 

"Yes," Stella said at once, querulously; "what 

is it?" 

" I am not a widow — I have never been mar- 
ried," Mrs. Vane said, meekly. 

Stella's face burned hotly. 

"You have not deceived me in more than this, 
have you ? " she asked, quickly. 

" I am a woman with a good reputation, if you 
mean that," Mrs. Vane said, hex eyes narrowing 
themselves under her brows in a sudden fit of un-. 
manageable jealousy ; " I have been faithftd to one 
love all my life, and I have never robbed another 
woman of hers, or tried to rob another woman 
of hers. Perhaps when we meet again. Miss 
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•Orme, I shall have more to forgive than you, after 

For the first time in her life Stella was compelled 
to force herself to study appearances, when truth 
prompted her to cast them aside. The servants 
were coming in and out of the room, and she 
would not give them the tit-bits theyVere hunger- 
ing for. 

"I will take leave of you in the drawing-room/' 
she said, coldly, rising from her chair, and Mrs. Vane 
was robbed of the opportunity of bringing about the 
cUiwiiment which in her jealousy she had contem- 
plated. 

The few minutes of calm reflection, the saddening 
influence of the act of packing up boxes that were 
^00 small for their contents, subdued Bab's spirit. 

*' He will be angry if I tell her who I am, and she 
is too thoughtless to know me again when she sees 
me as his wife ; and even if she does she will hardly 
like me to tell my husband how very much in love 
with him she is— as her love cannot meet with a 
proper return." 

This view of the matter was so calming that Bab 
was quite patient and cool by the time she rejoined 
Miss Orme. 

" Will you tell me one thing p " the heiress said 
•excitedly — "has your leaving me so suddenly any- 
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thing to do with the long conTersation yon had with 
Mr. Lvon to-dav ? " 

** You may question Mr. Lyon on that point when 
yon see him next,'' Bab said, widi a cnrions stress on. 
the last three words^ 

'* When I see him next ? Why do yon speak to 
me in that tone? Xatnrally, while Mr. Lyon has 
his studio in London, I shall see him often/' Stella 
said, yery deliberately. 

Bab smiled curiously. 

"At any rate I will say good-bye to you now, Miss^ 
Orme; and we part in peace, — ^we part quite in 
peace." 

SiTigfng a song of triumph, Bab went away home 
to the old house at Wallingford, where the late Mrs. 
Pierson was ruling now. Her patience of ten years 
was about to be openly rewarded in the sight of all 
men. Bupert would follow her in the course of a 
week with a licence and a ring, and they would be 
married. Under these auspicious circumstances her 
step-mother was yery endurable, and Bab was yery 
happy. 

She had no fears and no doubts as to the future^, 
for she always kept a great &ct well in mind. She- 
would be his wife, and he would haye to liye with, 
her day after day all the year round. 

" He is a man with a horror of a fuss," she said to 
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her step-mother, when that lady suggested, more 
forcibly than elegantly, " Hadn't she pickled a rod for 
her own back ? " 

" I shall be his wife, and he can't bear nagging," 
Bab said, calmly; and the wife of two husbands 
acknowledged, admiringly, that Bab had made the 
most of her very limited experience. 

Meanwhile Rupert Lyon was nerving himself to the 
task that was lying before him — ^the task of enlighten- 
ing Stella. At last he gathered his courage together, 
and went to face her. It would be a trial by fire for 
them both, he feared ; but his fears only half painted 
the reality. 

He found her alone, looking inexpressibly sad, for 
her old loving friend, Mrs. Carhayes, had been 
with her, telling her some hard truths, and Stella 
had come to a great resolution — ^a resolution to 
do such a thing as should end this bitter conflict, and 
make her a most miserable or a most happy woman 
for ever. 

Full of this resolution, she almost forgot her little 
domestic trouble, the loss of Mrs. Vane, when he 
came in, and giving him her hand, very cordiaUy she 
said — 

"I want to consult you about the troubles of a 
friend of mine; have you patience to hear her 
story ? " 

o 2 
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" Certainly I have. I too have a story to tell you. 
Miss Orme.*' 

" Mine first," she said rapidly, and then her heart 
failed her for a moment and she faltered. 

" As you please.'' It never occurred to him for a 
moment that he could be interested in the story of 
her friend. He had a life romance of his own en- 
gaging all his attention at the time. But still, to 
hear her speech would be something, and so he set 
himself to listen. 

" My friend is a yoimg lady of good position and 
good fortune,'' Stella began, nervously, "and she 
very greatly cares for a man who seems to love her, 
T)ut who is so poor and proud that he has not openly 
told her so. Her whole heart is his. To secure his 
happiness, she would sacrifice her own ; but if hers 
and his could be secured by the same means, if she 
were your sister, what would you bid her do? " 

" Forget him," Rupert said, decidedly. 

" But she loves him, Mr. Lyon." 

Rupert Lyon struggled with himself strongly. 
What a fate was open to him if he only dared to 
accept it! Then the struggle was over, and he 
said — 

" I have heard the story of your friend — ^now hear 
mine. Can you ? — will you ? " 

"Yes," she said, dejectedly; but suddenly it 
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gleamed that thus was she to be rewarded. He was 
going to tell her the story of his love for her. She 
bowed her head under the weight of the sudden joy, 
and so did not meet his eyes as he began to tell her 
of his approaching marriage with Bab. 



CHAPTER XU. 



" I AM more to be blamed, and more to be pitied, 
than you can ever understand, Miss Orme," Rupert 
Lyon began, and Stella's eyes dilated. From such a 
commencement no pleasant communication could be 
anticipated. Of one thing only she felt certain. Let 
him say what he might, let him do what he might, he 
would never be "blamed" by her. There was no 
doubt about her loving " unwisely," but a woman can 
never love too well. 

" You have heard me speak of my cousin, Barbara 
Ellis; Arthur Carhayes has, I know, told you even 
more of the facts of the case than I have myself, and 
he was justified in doing it. I — " he hesitated here 
before delivering the deadly blow to the passion-pale 
woman before him; and then he went on, with his 
own face whitening, his own heart aching, "I go 
down to marry her to-morrow." 

Stella's own theory about the way a woman should 
receive any bad blow dealt to her affections was a 
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«uperb one. " Suffer, but make no sign; smile down 
suspicion, even if your heart be bleeding to death,'* 
she had once said to a love-sick girl, who was confid- 
ing the story of her sixth "disappointment'' to the 
brilliant Miss Orme, who was so confident that she 
should never love in the wrong direction. But now, 
when Rupert Lyon crushed her first, last, dearest 
hope, she stuttered out the words that came bursting 
from her tortured heart — 

*' God help me ! " 

There was such utter despair in her tone — ^there 
was such a passion of misery in her bent head, and in 
her tightly clenched hands — ^there was, in short, such 
a complete rendering up of the bitter truth of her 
love, that Rupert Lyon felt for a moment that it 
would be well to disregard all bonds, all vows and 
promises and honourable scruples. 

But the next moment he remembered himself — 
remembered that he had, by his dilatoriness, already 
laid waste ten years of Bab's life, and that he had 
only the other day renewed his promise to her, and 
bound himself solemnly to keep it. When he came 
to this interview with Stella, he had intended enteeat- 
ing her to continue his friend. In losing sight of her 
altogether, he felt that all that was beautiful would 
be withdrawn from his life ; but now, after that de- 
^p airing ejaculation of hers, he dared not ask her this. 
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While she was Stella Orme ihey must not look on- 
each other's faces again. 

As he came to this determination, standing there- 
silently before the girl whose biting pain rendered her 
almost unconscious that he was there, he felt that he- 
might spare himself one humiliation. Since thejr 
must not meet again, he need not enter into the 
degrading details of Bab's system of espionage ; he 
need not tell Stella that the woman she had trusted 
and been kind to had only been biding her time to* 
stab the more surely. Above all, he need not tell 
Stella that this woman was to be his wife. 

" Don't stay here, Mr. Lyon," Stella said presently,, 
looking up, not a spark of anger in her eyes, not a 
shade of reproach on her miserable young face — only 
such love in it as a man would sacrifice aught else 
the world held for. It was too late to feel now, witb 
any good eflfect, how criminally weak he had been in 
staying near her so long ; still he did feel it, cuttingly. 

He would not leave her without another word, and 
yet what could he say that would not seem most 
cruelly small and paltry ? 

It is a happy thing for the majority of us, at some 
period or other of our lives, that conventionalities^ 
come to our aid to save us from making hopeless 
idiots of ourselves when we are at the height of some 
sublime passion. There would be no safety for- 
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Rupert in any but the idlest, emptiest form of words ; 
so he uttered them. 

" Good-bye, Miss Onne ; I must take my leave of 
you nov." 

*' Yes, you must,*' she said, eagerly. She was such 
a fearless honest creature that she made no futile 
eflforts to conceal her agony — and this was the great 
agony of her life. She never suffered agony so 
acutely as she was suffering now, though sometimes 
her horizon seemed more clouded. 

" Yes, you must ; " then she put out her hand to 
him and added rapidly, " I regret nothing, Mr. Lyon ; 
I would re-live every moment we have passed to- 
gether. I shall rejoice in all your successes — rejoice t 
I shall glory in them, for we have been much to each 
other." 

Those were the last words Stella Orme said to him 
— which statement is not designed at all to imply that 
they never met again, for if they had not done so this 
story might end here- 

He went away, and then the reaction set in. For 
weeks she had been fighting a great battle against 
hope, and against her own sense of what was simply 
prudent. And now the battle was over. 

There was something very terrible to herself in her 
own despair — something that frightened her now that 
she saw her passion in tatters. Now that it had come 
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mother. She abstained from saying anything about 
the lost lover; and she also abstained from saying 
anything about her hopes for her son now that that 
lover was lost. She just spoke of Arthur as a brother 
might have been spoken of to a sister. 

*' Do you see much of Arthur ? " 

" Oh ! yes — that is, sometimes/' Stella could not 
take an interest in either seeing or hearing of Arthur 
just then. 

'* I am afraid from his letters that he is getting 
rather intimate with the Huntingdons. I don't know 
Miss Huntingdon, but Sir Eoland used to be the very 
worst companion a young man could have; do you 
hear him speak of them ? *' 

" Yes,'* Stella said, listlessly ; '' ho was speaking of 
them that day at the ' Old Masters ; ' he is going to 
marry the daughter.*' 

''SteUa!*' 

Again Stella tried to rouse herself and make clear 
statements. How could she do it with that burning 
in her brain and that gnawing at her heart ? 

" He was telling me himself something about it,'' 
she said, inertly. " I forget what, except that he was 
in raptures about her beauty. Dear, dear Mrs. Car- 
hayes, be glad that Archie is going to be happy ; I, 
your other 'child,' as you so often call me, am 
miserable enough." 
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** lly dear girl, Arthur wiH never be Kappy witKout 
yotu" 

" He wiQ never be lu^py wifli me," Stella said^ 
quickly ; " but that is an old story now. Be kind to- 
Miss Huntingdon. If I die, I will leave her my 
fortune." 

" Die, my chfld ? " 

'' I am not in the least Kkely to do so, I know, as 
the news didn't kill me at once when I heard it. I 
thought my heart was going to burst, but I spoke 
foolishly, and it didn't; and, having lived through 
that, of course I shaU Eve on through everything." 

" You are not tired of life, Stella ? '^ Mrs. Carhayes 
said, gravely. 

** I seem to have done with it. There is nothing- 
left for me to hope for or to dread '^ 

" Stella, Stella ! you are nourishing your folly — 
cherishing " 

'* It is not folly — ^it was my life while it lasted," 
SteUa interrupted ; " it was me, and it is over.'* 

*' I can't beKeve about Arthur and Miss Hunting- 
don." Mrs. Carhayea had no words with which to 
oppose Stella's review of her post sel^ so she wisely 
reverted to the topic that was at least not suggestive 
of entire despair. 

*• But if you could, you would be happier, wouldn't 
you ? " Stella said ; then she added, dreamily, " not 
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that happiness seems to be in one's way, at all. Was 
it before you knew me ? " 

She spoke so miserably ajgain, Mrs. Carhayes 
could but lament over the unalterable — could but 
bemoan the past — could but repeat to herself, as she 
had oftentimes repeated to her son, that he had done 
an unwise deed in bringing Rupert Lyon home with 
him. 

After a time the elder woman talked to the younger 
one in the well worn strain that is used on such occa- 
sions. She told Stella of her duty to herself, and her 
duty to her sex. She told Stella something that was 
-even harder for the one to say than the other to hear 
— or that would have been harder at one time — 
namely, that she had given her heart unasked, that 
she had brought a rich gift to a man who was op- 
pressed by it, and who had been compelled to reject 
it. But this hearing her love spoken of as a white 
elephant did not hurt Stella now. 

" I know all that, and if my life were to be gone 
over again I should do just the same," Stella said 
when the homily was over. "Dear Mrs. Carhayes, 
do try to believe that it is bad enough to feel it as / 
feel it, without trying to make me feel it in your way. 
I would lay down my life for him at any moment, so 
you cannot wonder at my laying down my pride.'' 

"My dear Stella, do remember that by this time 
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to-morrov he will be the hnsbaad of another woman 
Mrs. Carhayes cried in horrified accents. 

" I do remember it — I wish I coold foi^ it ; b 
rraoembering it doesn't do away with the feet." 

" I should get yon oat of London before he com 
back," Mrs. Carhayes said resolutely. 

" That will do me no good, dear, dearest old friend 
Stella said, patting her weary head down on Mi 
Carhayes' shoalder. " I shall think of him every ho] 
wherever I am — at yoor place or in London." 

" Bat at least there yoa will not see him." 

" Not see him ! What, are yoa a&aid that 
shoold tempt him to dope with me ? Ko, my to- 
isn't like that; while we were both free, I coa 
humble myself to any extent to win bim to make n 
his wife ; but I coold never debase myself— or him.' 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



"A fine day for the wedding. If there is any 
truth in the saying, * Happy is the bride that the sun 
shines on/ Miss Barbara will be a happy woman/* 

This remark and sundry others near akin to it, were 
made by many friends of the Ellis family on the 
wedding morning, as they met and greeted each other 
in the Ellis mansion. It was noticed by some ob- 
servant ones that all the guests were friends of the 
Ellis family. The bridegroom came alone. 

"Bab had shown great good sense," her friends 
said now, "in having been so patiently feithfol. 
Rupert Lyon was a successftil man — a great heiress 
in London had taken him up, and bought his pictures 
at a tremendous price. It would be a great thing for 
Bab at once to get into society under the auspices of 
this great heiress, as she most assuredly would." 

Bab showed good sense too in her dress. She 
allowed herself to see the truth — ^namely, that she 
was past the bloom of her girlhood ; and so, being 
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well, as it were, into Angost, she did not deck herself 
in the blossoms of 3£ay. There was a silyer grajness 
about ererjrthing she wore that harmonised with the 
bridegroom's feelings. Had her costume been leaden- 
hoed, it would have harmonised still more perfectly. 

He met her at the altar rails for the first time since 
the discovery that was made at the exhibition of the 
" Old Masters ; " and, without a word passing between 
them, she was made his wife. When it was over, 
when he was in the proud and happy position of being 
the legal guardian of the woman who had shown her- 
self so uncommonly well able to take care of herself, 
he spoke — 

*' Barbara, are you ready to start with me at once ? '-' 

'* After the breakfast — immediately after the break- 
fast,'* she said, a little surprised. This was a great 
day to her, and she wanted to go through all the 
glories of it regularly. 

'* I am not going to the breakfast ; " he spoke very 
gently, but he evidently meant what he said ; " it will 
surely be better for you to leave with me at once than 
to go the breakfast alone." 

** Why, yes ; that would make them think us both 
mad ; but there are the presents not packed up yet," 
Bab said, briskly, " and I know what Mrs. Ellis is — 
she will be keeping some of them by mistake if I don't 
see to them myself." 
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But Rupert was unyielding. The presents must 
be sent on. It was his firm intention to go back to 
London by the next train. One point only would he 
concede. He would drive to the door of her father^s 
house, and fetch her trunk ; and then he would get 
back, to his work again. 

" Are we not going anywhere, then ? '* Bab asked. 
" Going anywhere P " 

"Yes. Are we not going for a tour? You never 
intend to begin a humdrum life of work at 
once ? " 

" It is the only life I can live," he said ; " you 
must not interfere with it. Yes, I am going to begin 
it at once." 

He did not add, " If I do not, I may destroy my- 
self — or you." 

Mrs. Lyon resigned herself to the inevitable, and 
went straight to her hard- won home at once. When 
she reached it, resignation was not such a difficult 
quality to develope. 

Rupert Lyon had done the best he could to obtain 
a home for his wife. It was far more worthy of her 
than sho was of him. A comfortable, roomy house in 
Fitzroy Square was what he selected, substantial, well 
built, well protected from the curse of modem houses 
— ^neighbourly sounds ; well designed to do away with 
olfactory evidence of the progress of dinner; but 

VOL. I. p 
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(alas ! alas ! for their prospect of harmony of taste) 
" spoiled in the famishing," Bab averred, from the 
first. 

How was it fiimished? "As an artist's home 
should be," would be an answer suf&cient for a few 
readers ; but the great majority like a few details, 
and are not satisfied with the crude remark that 
" everything was perfect," without the author's giving 
evidence that ho or she knows what "perfection" in 
the case is. 

Here, then, are the descriptive details of the home 
Rupert Lyon had prepared for the woman who had 
clung to him with such tenacious fidelity, sorely to his 
chagrin. 

Ladies first ! The lady's own special domain, the 
drawing-room, shall head the catalogue. 

A dear old room, divided by a huge archway, 
around which worm-eaten gnomes and fairies, and 
satyrs and fiowers, all crept and climbed together, by 
the art of Gibbons the great. Above this archway, on 
one side, reaching to the ceiling, was placed a bur- 
nished steel mirror, of Milan workmanship ; and on 
the other side a fine bas-relief ^ a procession in honour 
of Bacchus, occupied the corresponding place. The 
floor was of dark wood, polished more by age (as are 
many people) than by oil ; and on this floor Rupert 
had spread a rug or two, wherein blue and gold and 
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crimson were blended as they only can be blended in 
Persian rugs. 

'* I would rather have seen a good Kidderminster 
on the floor/* Bab grumbled, "and I am sure it 
wouldn't have been more expensive than these nasty, 
ragged-edged things that will always be tripping one 
up. Besides, think of the cold in Winter.'* 

There was an old black oak buiOfet in one part of the 
room, that had surely some Belgian workmanship 
about it in its steel ornamentation, and a few fine old 
chairs, that looked " only fit for a church," Bab said, 
and a massive couch, covered with rich stout faded 
silk, that looked lilce leather. About the walls there 
was a great quantity of china hung, and this was 
chiefly of that " blue and white old Japanese " which 
seems to be so dear to the artist soul. Bab surveyed 
it all scornfully, and inwardly resolved to work 
wondrous changes here soon by the aid of pink calico, 
white muslin, and a few " pretty cheap modem vases 
and figures." 

He had liked this room while he was arranging it 

— ^liked it, and taken a great deal of trouble about it, 

though he was doing it mechanically, for Bab. But 

this was before he knew that Bab and Mrs. Vane were 

one and the same; and sometimes, while he was 

peering about in some of those queer old purlieus in 

which such charming relics of the past are to be 

p 2 
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picked up, he would fret his fancy by imagining a 
series of impossibiKties which should result in these 
things being Stella's some day. Now, though that 
dream was proved " idler than all Fancy fathoms," 
he had a lingering kind of affection for the quaint old. 
time-stained tables and chairs ; and so it was the last 
straw which he could not carry when Bab looked dis- 
contented, and suggested what she would do soon. 

" It is a bam of a room, Eupert." 

"Most people admire its proportions," he said 
curtly. " Do, in Heaven's name, if you must have a 
grievance, get up a more reasonable one than this, of 
the room being large and lofty." 

*' It would be better with more things in it," Bah 
protested. She felt so very safely married, that she 
did not care whether or not Rupert liked her having^ 
" an opinion of her own," as she called it. 

He heaved an angry, weary sigh. 

" That would depend entirely on what the things 
were," he said. " I don't feel justified in going ta 
further expense about this room at present." 

" But the things I should get won't cost much — 
not half as much, all put together, as one of these 
rubbishing old chairs." 

And then she made an eager tour through the rest 
of the house, and laughed when she found herself in 
the studio. There was a little spark of gratified 
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jealousy in her eyes as she looked up at him, and 
said — 

** What a pleasant meeting we all had in this room 
when I was here last ! Do you remember ? " 

Did he remember P Ay ! only too well for her to 
refer tauntingly to it with safety. 

" You must never — ^if you mean to live with me — 
refer to that topic again," he said. 

" You are not going to be absurd enough to make a 
romance out of your folly — and hers, are you ? '* Bab 
asked. " Miss Orme has more money than she knows 
what to do with, and she might be a good Mend to a 
struggling artist if you " 

" Silence ! " he interrupted. And some way or 
other, quietly as he spoke, there was that in his eyes 
and tone which made Bab the victorious deem it wiser 
to obey him. 

He read late into that night, and Bab assured him 
over and over again that " it was not a bit like any 
wedding-day she had ever heard of." Her existence 
had been a very prosaic one, and she had sometimes 
lightened the prose of it by indulging in visions of 
where she should go and what she should do when her 
golden dream was realised^ 

Now it was realised. But how ? And there were 
abeady darker douds banking up against h^ 
horizon. 
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The next day Rupert Lyon got himself well inta 
his work, settled himself into the harness he always 
meant to wear now, and strove laboriously to forget 
that Stella Orme was in London. He even denied 
himself the bitter sweetness of seeing Arthur now. 
** It is better that from this time we cease to exist for 
each other,'' he told himself. As if one ever could 
cease to exist for one whom Fate has destined one to 
exist for ! 

And so Bab came into her kingdom very easily 
after all, and assumed her crown and sceptre in a 
matter-of-course way that would have disarmed the 
suspicion that she had suiOfered very serious doubts of 
ever reigning. Rupert was uniformly forbearing to 
her. His own shortcomings were too patent to him for 
him not to judge her lightly in that matter of her 
duplicity. And in time his friends — ^fellow artists- 
most of them — fought her battle unconsciously. 
To a certain extent she was popular with them, for 
Bab was an excellent housewife, and they liked the 
sumptuous little hot suppers, got up at no very great 
cost, which always appeared to be ready at the Lyons*" 
house. 

Still, for all this, there V[as a good deal wanting in, 
the menage. They were husband and wife, but they 
were not friends, and Bab sometimes yearned for her 
village life and her female gossips. 
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And just as her dulness seemed insupportable Miss 
Huntingdon came once more to tlie studio with the 
same friends who had brought her before, and she 
beamed upon the artist's neglected wife. She had 
heard the rumour which had risen in the land relative 
to Rupert's unwillingness to marry Bab in conse- 
quence of his love for the beautiful Miss Orme; and 
she had resolved that in some way or other she would 
make the beautiful Miss Orme pay a severe penalty 
for coming between Arthur Carhayes and herself. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Stella Obme went back to Carhayes Place with 
Mrs. Carhayes, arriving there one bright soft evening 
when Spring was dealing very tenderiy with the 
young green leaves. As they drove up to the house 
she looked around her with more eager interest than 
she had displayed in anything since Rupert Lyon had 
told out the tale of what the to-morrow woidd bring, 
and Mrs. Carhayes noted the change with gladness 
and thought — 

" She cares for the old place still." 

But Stella, after that one eager glance round, 
relapsed into indifference again, with the remark, half 
whispered, half sighed— 

"Thank Heaven, the magnolia tree is not in 
bloom ! " 

The girl was looking so broken and ill that her old 
friend had no heart left to blame her for this clinging 
to every memory connected with the man who was 
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now BaVs husband. The poor faded " Belle- Aurore'* 
had a power of suflfering about her that no woman 
with a heart in her breast would willingly call into 
force. So now Mrs. Carhayes only touched the girl's 
hand pityingly, and said — "At least, dear, say you 
are glad to be here again with me." 

" I don't think I can ever be glad again. You see 
I relinquished every former idea of happiness and of 
the fitness of things when I found that my heart had 
gone to Eupert Lyon : and so it seems unnatural and 
imjust that my new scheme of Hfe, the scheme that at 
one time would have seemed so inferior to me, should 
have failed." 

" You won't seclude yourself from our neighbours, 
will you, Stella ? Don't give them cause for suspicion 
of any kind." 

" I shall do just what the day brings forth," Stella 
said, wearily ; " don't ask me to plan beforehand. I 
shdl never plan or foresee anything again; I shaU 
drift on." 

Tune passed and Spring was merging into Summer 
before the notion occurred to Stella that it was pro- 
bably obedience to her supposed wishes which was 
keeping Arthur away from his home. As soon as the 
thought came to her she worded it. 

" Mrs. Carhayes, why isn't Arthur here ? " 

"Would you like to see him, dear?" Mts. Car- 
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Kayes said, a gleam of hope irradiating tlie darkness ; 
" do you wish him to be here? " 

'' I would just as soon as not that he was here, and 
I know you must be longing for him." 

'^He thought his presence might be painful to 
you." 

"Oh, dear no; Arthur knew it all; besides, no 
third person can add to or diminish my pain.** 

So on this slight, very slight encouragement the 
mother sent for her son. And he came, prepared in 
his own mind to resume the attack on the very first 
opportunity. . 

He at least was steadfast as a rock. He had never 
wavered once in his resolve to have Stella for his wife. 
And in the meantime he had carried on his life that 
was outside of her gaily and busily. He belonged 
indeed to the order of men who are bom to succeed. 
He never became too absorbed in anything to the 
neglect of all other things. 

He came prepared to find Stella changed, but not 
to find her changed to the extent that she was. The 
glory had gone ofif her beauty as it had gone out 
of her spirit. She made no effort to disperse her 
gloom or conceal her misery. Arthur imdertook 

her cure. 

" She is dying of indiflference even more than of her 
disappointed love," he said; "once get her to feel 
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that she owes something to some one, and she will be 
cured." 

" But she never will be taught to feel that," his 
mother said, and Arthur replied — " I will teach 
her." 

One morning, when the first languor of Summer 
was in the air, he got Stella to drive down to the sea- 
side with him.' 

" Let us take a luncheon-basket, and have a lazy 
day by the sea," he said, and Stella assented, as she 
assented to everything else that was proposed now. 

Sitting by her side, with the waves dancing on 
the yellow sands almost up to their feet, he began 
that rousing system which he meant to be so efl&ca- 
cious. 

'* You have grown very lazy, Stella ; why didn't 
you bring a book and read to me ? " 

" I never read now, unless your mother puts the 
paper into my hand and tells me to read the debates 
to her? why should I, Arthur P — ^it bores me.* 

^' It must not bore you, dear," he answered, and 
then he took her hand in his, and Stella thought — 

"He is going to begin that tedious love-making 
again." 

"Have you ever thought, Stella, what a perfect 
life yours might be if you only willed it so ? " 

" I have ' willed it so ' twice, and each time my 
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will has been proved weak and vain and empty/' she 
said, passionately. 

" Stella, it has been my prayer from boyhood that I 
may do good work in the world ; without you I can- 
not do it thoroughly — ^my life is incomplete without 
you. I must have the stimulant of the knowledge 
that I have children to whom my example is valu- 
able; I want a wife good as she is fair, and clever as 
she is good, to stir me on should I ever become lazy. 
In short, I want you, and my first good work shall be 
to make you quite happy again.'* 

•' But I am not good, Archie, and I am not parti- 
cularly fair any longer. As to being clever, I am not 
clever enough to even affect an interest in the things 
that interest you." 

"You would feel it genuinely enough when once 
you realised how great your influence over me is. 
Don't decide against me again, Stella; think how 
entirely my happiness is in your hands. I shall 
never, however you may decide, be a bad man, but I 
shall be a most unhappy one. Think of the joy you 
would assure to my mother; think of the certain 
rescue of all that is good in yourself that it would 
be.'* 

"Arthur, I am not the same girl you loved last 
year." 

" You are grown dearer." 
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"All the good qualities I had, I tell you truly, are 
burnt out." 

" A temporary scorch ; they will blossom as freshly 
as ever again. Think, Stella, how deep my love for 
you must be to have lived on through what it has 
lived through." 

"Mine has lived through worse," she whispered. 

" But he is married now, and it must die," Arthur 
cried, earnestly. "Your marriage with me would 
efifectuaUy kiU it." 

" No, it never dies, and it never changes. If it does 
either, it is not love." 

" Let it live, then. In the breast of such a woman 
as yourself it can only live nobly. But think of the 
power you have, Stella ; think of the amount of hap- 
piness you can make or mar." 

" Being what I am — ^not the Stella of old ? " 

"Being what you are, neither more nor less. Be 
my own adored wife, and at least you shall be proud 
of your husband." 

For a minute or two she wavered, and how long 
those minutes of wavering seemed to Arthur ! Then 
she said— 

" At least I am honest now; if I marry you, I may 
come to consider it my duty to be a hypocrite." 

" I will risk that very remote contingency. How 
my mother will bless you, Stella!" for Stella had 
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held out her hand to him. And so their betrothal 
was a very simple affair after all. 

That evening, when old Mrs. Carhayes came out 
to meet them on their return from the sea-side, 
tshe was struck with a certain expression on Stella's 
face. 

"Have you had any accident?*' she asked, and 
when they said **No; why did she ask?'* she 
said — 

" Why, I thought Stella looked frightened.'' 

But Arthur scarcely heard these words, for he was 
already jumping out and clasping his mother in his 
arms as he said aloud in his joy — 

" Congratulate me, mother : I have won my prize." 

Picture the incident ! The " prize *' was descend- 
ing, or rather about to descend, from the carriage as 
he spoke. But she paused and listened to him, and 
her shadow in the evening light fell over the happy 
son and the joyful mother as they stood together. 
Her dress of sailor blue serge looked sombre in the 
waning light, and her words were more sombre 
still. 

"My shadow falls over you like a black cloud, 
Archie ; let me take it away while there is time." 

" There is no time for any of these idle words," he 
said, gaily, and then he took her on his arm, and led 
her up the steps, and told the servants who were 
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standing in the hall that this was their future 
mistress. 

And the frightened look deepened, deepened mo- 
mentarily on Stella's face. The stiicken deer had 
been hunted from her covert. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



" It has always been my opinion that the mere fact 
of a subject being disagreeable is no reason why it 
should be shunned," Arthur Carhayes said to Stella 
one morning when they were taking a solitary stroll. 
The girl was fiilfilling all the palpable duties of her 
position very properly. She was always ready to ride, 
walk, and talk with and to Arthur. The one thing 
she was not ready to do was to love him. 

'* Speak about 'it, certainly. Not that there is any- 
thing more to be said than has been said already. 
You see, Arthur, I don't pretend not to know what 
you mean.'' 

" There is this to be said. I can't come to a deci- 
sion in my own mind as to whether I should write to 
Rupert myself and tell him of our marriage, or 
whether it would be better to let him hear of it from 
others." 

She shivered with a shiver that came from the chill 
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at her heart as he spoke ; but her yoiee rang out truly 
at once in answer. 

" Tell him yourself, by all means." 

"And when?" 

"Immediately, I should say; don't let him think 
me better than I am a minute longer than I deserve." 

"My own Stella, don't speak so bitterly of your 
goodness to me. He can never think other than well 
of you ; he will imderstand that you have struggled 
and conquered " 

" I have been conquered. As you said just now, 
"The mere fact of a subject being disagreeable is no 
reason why it should be shunned ;' it is a fact that I 
have been * unstable as water ; ' to deny it would not 
be to do away with it. Oh ! Arthur,'* she added, 
suddenly, and clasping his arm with both her hands, 
''even now it would be ten thousand times better for 
you to marry Miss Huntingdon." 

An angry flush mounted to his forehead. It is true 
that the brilliant brunette beauty of the peerless rider 
had attracted his taste, but his heart had never 
wavered from Stella. 

" It is not kind of you to say that, Stella." 

" I am wanting to be so kind," she said, quickly. 
Then she added, "Let me see what you write to 
Rupert; after I have seen his answer I will never 
name him again to you." 

VOL. I. Q 
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" That shall be as you please." 

"That will be what I shall consider part of my 
duty to you, Arthur/^ 

" My darling, I shall be no jailer of your memories 
and words." 

" I feel sure of that ; but I shall be a very stem 
jailer over them myself. Look at your dear mother 
coining to us with her dear old face beaming a dozen 
benedictions on us." 

" Our engagement has made her supremely happy," 
Arthur said; and Stella tried to feel that in that 
supreme happiness of her old friend was a large 
portion of her justification. 

Later on, that same day, Arthur gave her the 
following letter to read : — 

" My dear Old Boy, — Stella feels, with me, that 
no one but myself should tell you of something that 
will surely give you pleasure on my account. We 
are to be married very shortly. You know how 
grand a creature the girl I love is ; pray with me that 
I may make her happy. "Write a line, old fellow, 
and believe always in the hearty friendship of 

Arthur Carhayes." 

In the course of a few days the line came. It was 
simply this — 
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" God bless you both." 

"And now I will order my wedding-dress," said 
Stella. 

The description of one wedding is enough in a story. 
Having been present at the Lyons' marriage, it is 
sufficient to say of the Carhayes that they were 
married " quite regular, at St. George's," and that, 
after the trial trip was over, they went back to 
their London house early in the season as man and 
wife. 

And now another phase of misery set in for poor 
Stella. Arthur, as her husband, was no dearer to her 
than he had been as her friend, and a great fear 
possessed her that in time he might come to feel this 
truth keenly, and be made wretched by it. Her vivid 
fancy never permitted her to have any rest. She 
thought that he detected her real indiflference to his 
pursuits under her assumed interest in them ; whereas, 
in fact, up to the present, he was perfectly satisfied by 
the outside of things. She thought that when they 
were in society he was on the watch to find out if 
other people saw that his wife had no love for him ; 
and so her manner became guarded, constrained, and 
unnatural. And about this time she came into colli- 
sion with the Huntingdons. 

Sir Eoland and his daughter had had a stormy 
scene when it was proved beyond doubt that she had 
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failed to secure that excellent parti, Mr. Carliayes. 
The girl said, with truth, that her father had made 
transparent efiforts to rid himself of her which were de- 
grading to her ; and he said, with equal truth, that if 
those efforts had been crowned with success, she would 
never have revHed him for having made them. The 
disgrace lay in the defeat, but, all the same, it was 
disgrace. 

However, after a while, they came to the conclu- 
sion that, since they must still carry on the campaign 
together, it would be wiser to bury the hatchet, and 
live amicably. 

"We can't do it in London — that is clear," Sir 
Roland growled, and Ethel gently insinuated that in 
• London only was a prospect of success for her. 

" Let us leave this hotel, and take a house in a 
suburb," she said — " a small house with a big garden, 
where I can have those boons of the needy, croquet 
parties." 

He assented to her proposition, partly because he 
thought it good, and partly because his bill at the 
hotel was longer than was pleasant. So behold them, 
settled in a pretty secluded villa in the Brompton 
Lane, on the brink of a garden party to which Ethel 
had invited Mr. and Mrs. Carhayes. 

**Will you go, Stella?'' Arthur asked on the 
morning of this eventful day. 
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*' Go ! of course I will. I want to see Miss Hunt- 
ingdon very niucli/^ 

Arthur looked thoughtful. 

" I want you to see her too ; but, to teU the truth, 
my lawyer comes to-day, from four to six, to see me 
about this election business." For a general election 
was convulsing the country, and a wealthy brewer was 
offering himself in opposition to Arthur Carhayes. 

" Then you will not be able to go ? '* 

" I shall not, certainly ; and I rather wanted you 
to be here to talk over the wisdom of a certain plan 
he has formed, which will involve the spending of a 
great deal of money." He looked at her wistfully, 
hoping she would offer to remain with him, but 
she was playing with her dog, and did not notice 
him. 

" My dear Arthur, why should you hesitate about 
spending money ? " 

" I thought you would like to hear how things are 
going on from one who has been on the spot.", 

Stella had been feigning intense interest in a 
philanthropic scheme that bored her all the morning. 
She was too weary now to be conscientiously con- 
siderate to her husband as usual. 

" Oh ! you are sure to get in again, Arthur ; and 
even if you don't, a seat in the House isn't every- 
thing." 
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" You thought it a great thing once/' he said, in 
mortified accents. 

** Once — once ; what a fool I was once ! *' she said, 
absently, not thinking of her husband, but of that 
other man for whom she had let her heart wither. 

He tried to rally from his chagrin. Stella despon- 
dent was a sight he could ill endure, although he had 
so bravely declared that he could bear it before they 
were married. 

*' I hope you will like Miss Huntingdon/' he said, 
cheerfully ; " I am sorry I shall not be there." 

And so, as he seemed to forget them, Stella thought 
no more about his wishes. 

At four she dressed herself and drove to Brompton. 
Ethel Huntingdon had secured that desideratum, a 
large garden, and it was thronged now with a gay 
company. The graceful, brilliant young hostess came 
forward to meet her impressively. 

" How lovely she is ! " Ethel thought ; " and what 
fun it will be by-and-by when the meeting comes 
oflf!'' 

Stella was lovely that day — ^she had grown rather 
languid of late, but languor suited her as well as her 
former bright vigour had done — dressed in a sort of 
gauzy, idealised, silken, transparent material of a pale 
violet colour over a sheeny satin of the same hue. 

*'A beautiful, graceful, refined-looking woman," 
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people said, ** but, oddly enough, not a happy-looking 
one.'' 

The vivacity and splendid glowing colouring of Miss 
Huntingdon pleased and interested the young wife of 
the man whom she had so earnestly recommended to 
marry Miss Huntingdon instead of herself. 

** My husband specially recommended me i-o your 
care," she said, as Ethel prepared palpably to make 
the bride the honoured guest ; " he has almost raved 
to me of your riding. Miss Huntingdon.*' 

Ethel blushed, partly with pleasure, partly at 
certain recoUections of that day when she rode to win. 

" Do you play croquet, or do you prefer just wan- 
dering and taking your chance of meeting nice people 
at these kind of parties ? '* she said. " If you wander, 
you are sure to meet some one you know; pre- 
sently I will come and show you my pet spots in the 
garden." 

Stella preferred sitting down to either of the plans 
•which had been propounded to her, and Ethel looked 
disappointed. " What at ? " Stella thought. '* Why 
won't the little queen of the revels let me be happy in 
my own way ? *' 

But the little queen of the revels had her own ideas 
as to what was to be done at this her &rst fite. " Mrs. 
Carhayes is not to sail about in beautiful indifference 
undisturbed all the afternoon," she thought within 
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the resolute recesses of her own mind, as she saw Mrs. 
Carhayes deliberately seating herself with an air rf 
prolonged occupation. Then Ethel caught sight of her 
father, and went up to him. 

" Papa, I am tired ; will you take office for me for 
awhile ? I am going for a stroll through the garden . 
with Mrs. Carhayes." 

" You bothered me until you had this garden party, 
and now you are bored by it," the father said, sur- 
veying his daughter, who, in a Watteau costume of 
rose and grey, was looking very bewitching. 

" I am not bored by it ; I was never less bored in 
my life ; but I want to be attentive to her." 

" In return for his attention to you," Sir Ronald 
sneered. And Ethel did not sneer as she replied — 

" Yes ; in return for the very brief pleasure his 
attentions afforded me. Doesn't she look rather — as 
if things might have gone better with her, papa ? " 

** Oh ! a marriage of convenience," Sir Ronald said, 
indifferently ; " he is spending money in contesting 
elections, and — she has the money to spend, that is 
all. Your garden-partj- is a failure, my dear." 

'* I won't say that yet," Ethel said, waking up with 
verve and vigour and fresh life and energy. " J shall 
have one pretty scene to dwell upon at least." 

Presently she was with Mrs. Carhayes. pleading, 
begging her prettiest, in unsophisticated appeal. 
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" Do come and look at my bit of a garden. I have 
heard of all the lovelinesses you have at Carhayes 
Place ; but just come and reassure me about mine not 
being so contemptible for a town garden. It has its 
turns and its twists." 

" And that is a great deal for a London suburb 
garden to have," Stella said, waking up into kindly 
interest about this pretty young girl's life and daily 
pursuits. ** I should like to go round and look at 
your pet spots; and if you will let me, I will send 
you the lovelie^st flowers I have to adorn them." 

" Oh, Mrs. Carhayes ! " For a moment Ethel 
faltered; then she recollected herself, laughed, and 
went OTi her way rejoicing. 

" One turn round the garden together, and then I 
must sacrifice at the croquet shrine," Ethel said, 
melodiously. And so the two went off together down 
a deftly managed walk, that, by dint of turns and 
twists, appeared to be double its length. 

Stella was feeling very kindly towards this young 
girl whom her husband had liked. She was thinking 
that, had he not been so self-willed, he would have 
found a far happier fate in wedding Ethel Huntingdon 
than he had found in wedding her — Stella; at the 
same time she was inwardly resolving that, since he 
had been so self-willed, he should never have cause to 
repent of it. 
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" I am his true and faithful wife, though I don't 
love him," she was thinking, when Ethel slipped her 
arm away, and said — 

" I hear papa calling. Oh, 31 rs. Carhayes, what 
a nuisance it is to be so ignorant as not to know 
what is expected of you as hostess ! If you go on I 
will overtake you when I have seen what papa 
wants.'' 

" Yes, I will walk slowly," Stella said, smiling. 
This young girl's evident liking for her pleased her, 
she hardly knew why. " Arthur will be so glad that 
I came, when he knows how pleased I am with her," 
she thought, sauntering on carelessly. 

The little path twisted and turned into the sem- 
blance of a corkscrew, in order to make the most of 
itself. It was wearisome to Walk on between tiie cut 
laurel hedge, and see nothing new, " I'll go back," 
Stella was thinking, when suddenly the laurel hedges 
spread away, and she was lured on by a momentary 
cuiiositv. 

" A wife wandering here alone," she thought, '* and 
only the other day there were two men who would 
have sacrificed every occupation they had to be with 
ine. Now one of them is my husband, and the other 
is the husband of another woman." 

The last thought was thought bitterly. The walk 
between the laurel hedges led up to a knoll, and 
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simultaneously with the last emotion Stella found her- 
self well up the incline. 

A moment more, and she stopped short in her pro- 
gress, with a feeling of such mingled anguish and 
anger that she was not "mistress of herself" for a 
period. 

That period was a brief one, and then she collected 
all her faculties, and concentrated them into one cour- 
tesy, as Eupert Lyon rose from an easel he had 
planted at the top of the knoll, and stood, uncertain 
what to say or do, before her. 

For that one minute she looked like the radiant 
Stella — ^like tiie glorious " Belle- Aurore " of old. 
Then she nerved herself, and viewed the prospect as 
the Mrs. Carhayes of to-day. 

He was the lover of her life — the man upon whom 
all that was best in her had been expended, and now 
she said to him — 

" What a charming day for Miss Huntingdon's 
garden-party ! *' and he replied — 

" Charming ! " just as Ethel Huntingdon came 
upon them, accompanied by his wife. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The pair of women sauntering close to her, and 
unseen by her, saw Stella pause, saw her footsteps 
falter, saw an indescribably appealing expression flash 
up into her face. Then Mrs. Lyon — ^lymphatic Bab 
— ^whispered "Hush!" to her companion, and drew 
Ethel back into the shade of an alcove in the laurel 
hedge, just as Eupert started into consciousness of 
Stella's presence. 

They did not touch each other's hands. The wife, 
watching in the background with all the keenness of 
jealousy, noticed that fact at least, and derived some 
dull kind of comfort from it. And for a moment or 
two they neither of them spoke. He was first to 
break the silence. 

" Is Arthur here ?'' 

"No.'* 

" Shall I take you back to the croquet lawn, Mrs. 
Carhayes ? Shall I — ^you are not well ? " 

"Don't let us stay here," Ethel whispered. She 
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lad planned this little rencontre between Rupert 
Lyon and Mrs. Carhayes, but she had not planned 
that she herself should play the ignoble part of a spy 
upon them. 

" If you move/* Bab said, in her stolid whisper, " I 
shall tell them how you arranged it all. I know you 
did." Then she put her hand on Miss Huntingdon's 
arm, and listened with vigour again. 

When Eupert had said ** You are not well," he at 
the same time had advanced nearer to Stella, and 
from a simple impulse of courtesy had offered 
the trembling, stricken-looking woman his arm, 
meaning to lead her back at once to the group 
before the house. But though she had put her hand 
on his arm, she could not walk even with its support. 
She was utterly unnerved — horribly frightened at 
finding herself so affected, dimly conscious that this 
was the beginning of more misery. 

Through her mind there rushed as she stood there, 
imable to move, a train of memories. How many 
times, in the old happy days at Carhayes Place, had 
she leaned on this man^s arm, proud of the passionate 
love that was growing within her for him ! — ^how 
many times had they stood together thus, steeped in a 
silence deep as this, but so happy ! I^ow it was the 
silence of misery and shame and fear, and she had no 
words to break it ; for in this meeting was confirma- 
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tion strong of what she had known before, that they 
were dear to one another still, and utterly lost to one 
another. 

How long this situation, during which the look in 
her face filled the silence like a speech, would have 
lasted, it is impossible to say. Rupert's heart was 
full of aching tenderness for the poor woman whose 
love of him had altered her so, full of aching tender- 
ness for her, and of a sort of angry pity for himself. 
How utterly his life had been laid waste through a 
foolish adhesion to a promise that common sense and 
manly feeling urged him to break, and that he only 
kept for honour's sake. For honour's sake ! Where 
was his honour now, when he could stand and think 
these thoughts by the side of the wife of his friend ? 

Suddenly she lifted her head, and was about to 
speak to him, when her eyes fell on a bit of the 
drapery of Bab's dress protruding beyond the laurels. 
Stella was on the brink of exclaiming, but Bab, 
detected, saved her the trouble. Mrs. Lyon came 
forward steadily, a look of dull, angry defiance on her 
face, trying to drag Ethel Huntingdon with her. 

But Ethel was not one to join any party against 
her will, and so she slipped easily and gracefully out 
of the awkward meeting just as Stella tore her hand 
from Rupert's arm, and Rupert himself said — 

" This is my wife." 



\ 
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In the one glance which Stella flashed at the 
unwelcome intruder she recognised her old com- 
panion, the false Mrs. Vane, and, recovering the 
faculty of speech in the storm of indignation which 
flooded her soul at the idea of the deceit which had 
been practised upon her, she forgot prudence and 
cried out — 

*' Your wife, Eupert ! Were you so false to me as 
that ? '* 

"I did not know her — did not recognise her, I 
mean," he said, hurriedly ; " the moment I did I 
insisted on her leaving/* 

"And may I ask, Mrs. Carhayes, by what right 
you speak of my husband's being false to you ? '* Bab 
said, with a cold vindictiveness that brought the 
possibility of being misconstrued well home to Stella ; 
"and may I ask also," Mrs. Lyon went on, "why 
you call my husband *' (what a cruel emphasis on the 
last two words !) " Eupert, when your husband never 
comes near him, and their intimate friendship of the 
past seems a forgotten thing ? " 

She had come nearer and spoken louder as she said 
this, and in her new-bom terror Mrs. Carhayes 
trembled as she listened. This slow, quiet woman, 
whom Eupert had married, had a power of mischief- 
making about her — that was evident. 

" I call him what I was accustomed to call him— 
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what I was accustomed to call liim while he was my 
husband^s dearest friend/' Stella said, with all the 
dignity her confusion permitted her to assume. . 

" And that he is your husband's dearest friend no 
longer is due to you," Mrs. Lyon said, spitefully; 
and then Rupert — oh, crushed and altered Rupert! 
— thought it time to interfere. 

" Say what you like to me or of me, Barbara, but 
not a word more to Mrs. Carhayes." Then he 
turned to Stella and said — 

" You were going to do me the honour of allowing 
me to escort you back to the house ; *' as he spoke he 
offered his arm, and Stella took it, and they walked 
away, Bab standing in a calm rage that made her 
evil to look upon. 

Stella had recovered her senses now in a measure, 
and knew that silence was more dangerous than 
speech. 

" Tour wife seems to hate me well, Mr. Lyon ? " 

" Do not let us speak of her. I must see Arthur 
now, Mrs. Carhayes; it will be a hard meeting for 
me, but there must be no misunderstanding about 
this unlucky contretemps^^ 

"There will be none," she said, eagerly; **you 
know — none better — how generous Arthiu* is in every- 
thing. I have no fear of being wrongly judo'ed by 
him." 
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She spoke so proudly of her confidence in her 
husband, that a throb, partly pleasurable, partly 
painful, seized his heart. Was she learning to love 
the man she had married ? he wondered. Of course 
it was better so, but hard to bear. 

" Then you don't wish any further communication, 
imless we meet as we have met to-day, by chance ? *' 
There was a faint touch of chagrin in his tone, and 
Stella thrilled to it. 

" What I wish, and what I feel to be wise, are such 
different things; your — ^Mrs. Lyon so palpably dis- 
likes me, that there never could be peace, much less 
pleasure, in our intercourse. You don^t know how 
hard it is to me to say this." 

Her voice broke with a little sob. Seeing him at 
all would have been a trial to her, but seeing him so 
miserably married was almost beyond her powers of 
endurance. 

"I will be guided by your wishes in everything," 
he said ; " I dare not express my own. I love 
Arthur dearly still — ^will you make him understand 
that ? My own life is a very dark one, pray Heaven 
his may be bright ! '' 

" I have marred the brightness of it,'* she said, a 
little bitterly; "but he is so good that he never 
reproaches me by word, or look, or manner.'* 

" He is a good, noble-hearted man.** 

TOL. L B 
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" He is a good-hearted man/' slie said, eagerly — 
" so good that the great fear of my life is that I may 
be a cause of suflfering to him. He will ignore the 
fact that I am not the same girl he loved at first, but 
he must feel. Where are we? — ^not back at the 
house ? " 

"No, we have taken a wrong turn," he said, in a 
vexed tone. And then arose the remembrance of the 
misconstruction that might be put upon this mistake 
by those who were disposed to scandal, and he grew 
visibly embarrassed. 

"Let us turn back; these little intricate paths 
bewilder me," he said. 

"Turn back, and meet Mrs. Lyon again? — ^no,*' 
Stella said, with such genuine repugnance to that 
scheme that he proposed another. 

" There is nothing foj* us but to go on then, and 
not even pretend that we have lost our way in this 
little maze." And so they went on; she feeling 
happy, in spite of aU things, in the mere fact of being 
near him, and of hearing his voice again. 

There were little meaning smiles exchanged among 
some of the assembled guests on the lawn when Mrs. 
Carhayes and her escort finally appeared among 
them. The story of the heiress's love for the artist 
had got abroad in some way, and, though the heiress 
was Mrs. Carhayes now, the story had not died out. 
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"The first meeting since the maniage," it was 
whispered. And additionally it was whispered that 
it was a curious coincidence that Mr. Carhayes should 
have heen absent from his wife's side at this the first 
meeting between Rupert Lyon and herself. 

" Isn't Mrs. Lyon a detestable, lymphatic kind of 
woman ? " Ethel said, confidentially, to Stella. 

"She is not a prepossessing woman," Stella said, 
colouring scarlet. 

"No, quite the reverse of that. How could he 
marry her ? She is jealous of him, I am sure, for 
she crouched down imder the laurel hedge, with a 
face full of livid spite, when she saw him talking to 
you, and I thought she was mad.*' 

" She must be, to be jealous of me," Stella said, 
calmly ; and then Ethel wondered jealously, as Rupert 
had, if Stella was getting to love her husband. 

There was one more brief encounter between 
Rupert Lyon's wife and Rupert Lyon's lost love when 
they were departing. The carriages were drawn up. 
pretty closely, and after Stella had taken leave of 
Miss Huntingdon something prevented her brougham 
coming up. While she was waiting, feeling strangely 
agitated at the thought of the news she n^iust carry 
Iiome to Arthur, Rupert came out to look for a cab, 
and seeing her, instinctively he came to her. 

" Can I do anything for you f " 

B 2 
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She shook her head. 

" Nothing." What could he do for her now indeed ? 
At the same moment, in order to soften the pos^le 
asperity of her answer, she gave her hand to him, and 
while he was clasping it " for the last time," as they 
both felt it might be, a hansom dashed up and 
Arthur Carhayes jumped out in time to see a spiteful- 
looking woman join his wife and his old friend Rupert, 
and in time also to hear the words — 

" I am most unfortunate in so constantly interrupt- 
ing my husband and you this afternoon, Mrs. Car- 
hayes." 

But as it chanced not one of the trio saw him. 

He stood paying the hansom off, and shaken by a 
variety of feelings, until Rupert and Mrs. Lyon had 
driven off. Then he went up to his wife. 

" Stella, I am in time to help you into the carriage, 
I sec." 

" Arthur ! you here ! Oh, I wish," she added fer- 
vently, " that you had been here all the time ! " 

He did not doubt her for a moment, but he felt 
uneasy, uncomfortable. Why did not. Stella say to 
him at once, " I have seen Rupert " ? Men do not 
know how hard it is for a woman to blurt out the 
truth, however innocent the truth may be, under such 
circumstances as these. Stella had been so shaken by 
the unexpected meeting with Rupert that she did not 
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feel capable of referring to it yet- in so many words as 
would sound good in her husband's ears. " I will tell 
him about it after dinner," she thought ; for, in spite 
of her theoretical independence, in spite of all the 
reservation of her rights of liberty of thought which 
she had made before she had married, she had now a 
perfect appreciation of the right her husband had to a 
ftdl knowledge of all that concerned her. So now she 
thought, " I will tell him about it after dinner, when 
we are alone." 

" She will tell me now we are off," he thought, as 
the carriage, clear at last of the crowd, dashed off on 
its homeward journey. And his heart warmed and 
expanded with pity for his wife ; for, as he thought, 
" It must have been a sharp cut to her to see the sort 
of wife Rupert has married. Poor old fellow ! I wish 
now I had spoken to him." 

No ill feeling, no small feeling, mingled with the 
sense of his having received a slight shock. True it 
is that he had wished he had been with his wife when 
she met Rupert for the first time since their respective 
marriages. But no jealousy mingled with the wish. 
*' My presence would have been a comfort to her, poor 
girl," he thought ; and, as he thought it, he put his 
hand on his wife's, and startled her out of a memory- 
picture she was painting of the first time she had seen 
the two men. 
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" I am glad I am home again/' she said, in a tired 
tone, as she got out of the carriage ; *' and I am 
doubly glad that we are not going anywhere to-night.'* 

Then she went upstairs, and as she was dressing 
she framed several little resolutions as to how she 
would tell Arthur of that meeting to-day at tiie 
garden party. 

The truth, but not the whole truth, should be told, 
for the whole truth would sound cruelly in his ears. 
For instance, though she would dwell on the surprise 
it had been to her to see him, she would say nothing 
about the trembling agony she had gone through, or 
the paralysing effect it had had on her. Further, 
she would not tell him that in Mrs. Lyon she had 
recognised the spurious Mrs. Vane. Naturally it 
would be galling to her husband to know that, during 
those days of confidential companionship with the 
supposed widow, she had exposed her feelings to the 
woman who now was Rupert's wife, and, as she could 
spare Arthur this humiliation, she would spare him. 
So already it will be seen that Mrs. Carhayes had 
deteriorated in those qualities of perfect fearlessness 
and perfect frankness which had been the character- 
istics of Stella Orme. 

Thinking the matter over through the whole of 
dinner, she went a step farther at the end of it. Arthur, 
opposite to her, with the excitement about him of 
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some electioneering intelligence that seemed very good 
to him, was looking too bright and too happy for it to 
be a justifiable thing on her part to cloud him by any 
unnecessary communication. 

The affair was over and past now — nothing could 
alter a single circumstance, no detail could be revised, 
improved, or abolished. Rupert and herself had met, 
and had both been unduly agitated. "Would it not be 
unkind and unreasonable to allow Arthur, the well- 
satisfied and confiding husband, who was so fond of 
her, to suspect that such had been the case ? 

" Poor boy ! I will spare him any further pang on 
my account," she finally decided. " I will say nothing 
about Mr. Lyon ; the enlarging on the subject can do 
no good, and probably it would pain him." 



CHAPTER XVIL 



A PLEASANT quiet evening together — a sort of oasis 
in the desert of fashionable life — ^nothing particular to 
do, and nowhere to go — delightful, on account of its 
rarity, this must surely have been to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carhayes. 

Stella was nervous and restless. Having resolved 
that it would be better not to tell her husband that 
she had met Rupert, since if she told him she must 
surely add what would disturb him — ^namely, that she 
had been disconcerted most painfully by that meeting 
— ^she adhered to her resolution. 

Still this adherence had its difficulties. It was 
awkward to avoid the rocks since they had been 
about her so. It was hard to skip all mention of 
Rupert when ^er mind was so full of him. And it 
seemed to her that Arthur had never taken such an 
interest in a garden-party before. 

" Was Miss Himtingdon very attentive to you ? " 
he asked. 



^ 
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*' Very indeed ! I like her, Arthur ; I shall ask 
her here very often. How could you help falling in 
love with her P " 

" Because my heart was so full of you that there 
was no room in it for another/* he said; and she 
determined not to touch on that topic again. 

" Shall you be writing to-night, or shall I see you 
soon in the drawing-room ? " she asked, as she rose 
up from a brief dessert. 

" I shall take a holiday this evening, and spend it 
with you, Stella." 

She smiled faintly, but she would have been better 
pleased had she felt sure of having the next few hours 
to herself. He on his part was- anxious to give her 
every opportunity that he could of telling him about 
Rupert. 

" Did you see any pleasant people there to-day ? " 
he said, as he joined her in the hghted conservatory, 
where he found her hanging fondly over a datura tree 
in full bloom. 

"Yes, some were pleasant, I suppose, if I had been 
inclined to be pleased." 

" And were you not inclined to be pleased ? " 

** No, Arthur, honestly not. I missed you. People 
are all very much alike." 

" Ethel Huntingdon has rather a fancy for people 
who diflfer from the great majority ; I imagined you 
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would have met rather an artistic set at her 
gathering." 

She' glanced quickly at him, but his face betrayed 
nothing but intense admiration of the beautiful 
blooms by which they were surrounded. She heaved 
a sigh of relief, for the repugnance to speak of that 
subject was growing. 

" It was simply a stray shot ; he meant nothing,"" 
she said to herself; and she was glad that he had 
meant nothing — glad that, by reason of his entire 
ignorance and unsuspicion, the cmius was off her of 
rehabilitating those situations which had been so ex- 
quisitely painful to her. 

Through the long hours of that evening Arthur 
Carhayes waited patiently and hopefully for the con- 
fidence that was not made ; while Stella on her side 
waited impatiently for the time to be fully come for 
the past day to be quite done with. 

" When we get up to morrow-morning," she told 
herself, " it will seem strained and unnatural to refer 
to anything so utterly unimportant as Miss Hunting- 
don's garden-party." 

Arthur Carhayes had thought, when he was 
driving home with his wife, that there was some- 
thing pitiable in the fetct that poor Stella should have 
met her trial for the first time unsupported by his 
(Arthur's) presence. But now that silence had been 
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observed so sedulously, and at the same time so 
easily, it came into his mind that this might not have 
been the first time that Rupert and Stella had met. 

" Since she doesn't think it worth while to tell mo 
now, why should she have thought it worth while 
telling me at any previous time ? " he argued with 
himself. And the mere idea that Stella had observed 
reticence on this subject fretted and chafed him. She 
had been so absolutely, so almost harshly too out- 
spoken about it before their mamage that it hurt 
him to feel that, now he was her husband, she had 
adopted a reserve towards him which was foreign to 
her nature. 

The following morning at breakfast, Stella saw her 
husband's face clouded for the first time since she had 
known him. The bright glory of a beauty that was 
like a Greek statue's was dimmed, and Stella concluded 
at once that some hitch had occurred in matters 
political or literary. She herself was in a singularly 
serene frame of mind. During the night she had 
fought with her memories, and succeeded in robbing 
them of their sharpest sting. That meeting yester- 
day had been indeed a trial by fire. But surely she 
was quite justified in feeling that she had passed 
through the ordeal unscathed, for she viewed her 
married lot with greater contentment than she had 
ever experienced before. 
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" I think you are working too hard, Arthur/' she 
said to him, noticing a certain careworn look in his 
eyes that was foreign to them. 

And he, glancing at her, remarked that a goodly 
portion of the old impassioned glow which had made 
Eupert call her the " Belle- Aurore " was over her 
again. " The joy of seeing him has killed for awhile 
the pain of being my wife," he thought, being for the 
first time unjust to her. 

*' What makes you think so ? '* he asked. If she 
had seemed anxious while she remarked on his 
changed looks he would have been happy. But the 
reverse of anxiety was depicted on her face ; she was 
so very much at peace with herself this day. 

'* Because you are looking tired." 

" I am tired — tired of many things, but not of my 
work," he said. The suspicion that something was 
withheld from him was rankling in his mind. Under 
the influence of such a feeling he was a man about 
whom there were possibilities of changing very 
sadly. 

The surprise she felt showed itself in her face. 
He had never repulsed her before, never seemed to 
feel other than delighted at the faintest show of her 
interest in him. That he should be repellent now 
was, to say the least of it, staggering. 

**Now I am sure you are working too hard. 
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Arthur," she said, steadily ; and he, irritated by what 
he believed to be a fit of feigning on her part, rose, 
saying — 

" At any rate, the trouble I am in is one that I 
cannot share with you/' 

Then he went out of the room, leaving Stella alone 
with a storm of indignation sweeping over her soul. 
Could this be the Arthur Carhayes who had been her 
loyal patient friend and lover so long ? Could this be 
the man whose loving pertinacity had overruled all 
her openly expressed objections to being his wife ? 
She could hardly beheve the evidence of her own 
ears. Now indeed, if Arthur was going to alter in 
this way without the shadow of a cause, would her 
marriage be proved the fatal error she had feared it 
to be. 

In the bitterness which besieged his soul on all 
sides, the son went to his earliest friend — ^to the 
mother who loved his wife better than any other 
woman in the world. 

He found the old lady eating her late breakfast, 
and reading her early paper, in the pretty little room 
the windows of which looked out upon the park. 
Mrs. Carhayes, senior, had sensibly declined to live 
with her children. She would be their guest, when- 
ever they pleased, at Carhayes Place; but in town 
the wife should have no feeling of there being any 
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snppreased power in the domestic atmospliere, in ilie 
person of the mother. 

" Is anything the matter with Stella ? " Mrs. 
Carhayes asked at once, after one look at her son's 
hce. 

** Nothing— -nothing," he answered, impatiently. 
He had come here with some yagne notion of 
receiving comfort, and asking for aid ; hut now that 
he was here, the futility of his errand impressed 
itself upon him. He had not the slightest intention 
of complaining of his wife, or of mentioning the one 
little circumstance which seemed to give him a right 
to complain; and, this being the case, he felt that 
his errand was futile, and that his mother's question 
was mal d propos. 

" I haven* t seen her for several days," the old lady 
went on, considerably relieved at heart to find that 
nothing was wrong with her favourite ; " and so, 
seeing you look gloomy, my dear boy, I thought that 
perhaps she might not be welL" 

He was standing up before the window, gazing out 
absently, longing to give confidence and to receive 
comfort, and he could do neither. "What a mere 
chimera this trouble of his was, after all ! " he told 
himself one moment, and the next he felt it to be so 
very, very tangible. 

" Did you go to that party at those Huntingdons, 
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yesterday?'* Mrs. Carhayes said presently, as her 
son did not seem inclined to make conversation. 
" No, mother.'' 

His mother had been specially bitter against the 
*'wild Huntingdons" ever since that rumour had 
reached her that her son had been nearly caught in 
the toils by Ethel. It was no small matter of asto- 
nishment to him, therefore, that she should now 
voluntarily refer to them. 

"I am almost glad of it," she said; "for I 
heard last night from Mrs. Mordaunt that Eupert 
Lyon and his wife were of the party, and just 
at present perhaps Stella might not care to meet 
them." 

Arthur turned round, frowning heavily. 
" Stella was there," he said. 
" Poor dear ! — and did it annoy or hurt her at 
all?" his mother said, with a prompt sympathy for 
Stella that was galling to him just then. 

** She has not expressed any annoyance to me ; I 
don't fancy she felt any," he said. Grieved, sore, 
miserably shaken as he was, he could not make up 
his mind to let his mother know that the wife so 
hardly won, so entirely idolised, had a concealment 
from him. 

" Did she say how she liked or what she thought 
of Mr. Lyon's wife ? " Mrs. Carhayes asked. Curi- 
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osity on these and kindred subjects flourishes even in 
the breast of well-bred old ladies. 

" She did not say ; but it is impossible that Stella 
could like a woman of that sort — a narrow-minded 
looking creature, devoid of every decent quality/' 

" My dear Arthur, how very bitter you are ! You 
have met her, then ? " 

" I am not in the least bitter ; I am only stating 
the truth ; and women as a rule have a profound 
aversion to hearing the truth plainly stated. She 
must be devoid of every decent feeling, or she 
wouldn't have clung to a man, and forced him to 
marry her, when he wanted to shake her off.'* He 
did not consider that a parallel might possibly be 
drawn between his own conduct and Bab*s in this 
respect. 

" Poor Mr. Lyon ! I pity him sometimes,'* Mrs. 
Carhayes said, with a soft sigh. Arthur had always 
spoken so warmly and gently, and generously, of his 
foiled rival and former friend, that the mother thought 
her little expression of pity for Eupert would be at 
least graciously received. 

" You hardly expect me to pity him, mother P " 

She looked at him in surprise. Her first thought 
was that Arthur must be joking,, but the grave anger 
of his face did away with that idea. 

"I don't expect you to pity him," she said, ''or 
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rather I can't expect you to wish there were no cause 
for that pity, but you can afford to be generous. 
Think of the difference between the women you two 
men have made your wives respectively. Think of 
what is before you with Stella, and what life has in 
store for a man of his calibre, wedded to such a 
woman as you describe his wife to be.*' 

"This of what is before us? Good Heaven, T 
dare not !" he said, seizing his hat, and going over 
to give his mother a parting kiss. " Good-bye, dear/*^ 
he said, putting his lips to hers. 

" Arthur, there is something amiss." 

" Nothing — ^nothing but my own distempered fancy. 
I believe that I have been doing a little too much. 
We are all living too fast in these days — crowding^ 
too much into the hours, and then expecting that 
Time, with whom we deal so unceremoniously, will 
deal leniently with us, and never make us conscious 
that the strength of our spring-tide is past." 

The mother's eyes looked at him with loving doubt- 
fulness in their depths. 

" Rest, and be your young self again, for Stella's 
sake, my boy," she said, wistfully, and the least 
sunny smile that had ever crossed Arthur Carhaycs's 
face crossed it now, as he answered — 

" For Stella's sake ! yes." 

He went down, mounted his horse, and for the 

VOL. I. s 
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first time since his marriage rode into the Row without 
his wife. It was an understood thing between them, 
that each should act independently of the other when 
it suited either to do so. But up to the present time 
he had always been ready to attend her, and up to 
the present time the first smile of pleasure which 
crossed her young weary face at this mark of his 
attention had been reward sufficient to him for this 
sacrifice of time. But to-day a new set of sensations 
we being bom within him, and they would cry and 
make themselves heard and felt, after the habit of 
new-bom things. 

Ethel Huntingdon, well mounted, brilliantly beauti- 
ful, and riding to perfection as usual, passed in at the 
Hyde Park Comer gate a few moments only ahead of 
him. For an instant the idea of turning his horse's 
head and riding home crossed his mind. He was not 
in the mood for Miss Huntingdon's or anybody else^s 
society this morning. Then he remembered that it 
would be as easy to-day as it had been a hundred 
times before to pass with a bow. And so he drifted 
on. 

The brunette with the most lustrous face that 
brunette ever bore, came back at a swinging trot and 
passed him midway along the Row. A groom was 
her sole attendant this day, and Ethel was finding it 
dull. She had never seen Mr. Carhayes to speak to 
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since his marriage, but after the friendly courtesies 
that had passed between his wife and herself only 
yesterday, after that wife having been her guest, there 
could be no harm in returning to the old friendly 
relations. 

He was coming along at a sober walk as the bright 
vision passed him. In a few minutes he heard the 
•clear trot of her horse, and the clearer tones of her 
voice by his side, and was compelled to respond 
courteously to her greeting. 



8 2 



CHAPTER XVni. 



" I AM 80 glad to have an early opportunity of re- 
viling you for not coming to us yesterday, Mr. Car- 
hayes, while the injury is still firesh on my mind." 

She put her little neatly gloved hand out to him 
with hearty warmth as she spoke, and her face kindled 
with pleasure at sight of him. " Had she forgotten 
all about the Willesdeil lanes ? " he wondered. " Had 
the memory of her father's anger, and the fake position 
it had placed them all in, quite faded from her mind?'^ 

Looking at this girl, who liked him so well, and 
whom he hiad been imablo to like sufficiently well in 
return, those lines of Heine's came into his mind, 
beginning, ** Ein Jiingling liebet ein Madchen." 

" A young man loves a maiden 

Who another youth prefers ; 
The otfa^r, he loved another, 

And has joined his fate to hers ; 
The maiden marries from anger, 

Accepting the very n0Xt 



i 
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That came in the way with an offer, 

And the youth is sorely vexed. 
It is an old. old story, 

And yet 'tis ever new ; 
And he to whom it answers 

It breaks his heart in two. " 

It had not broken his heart in two yet, though it 
answered to some of the details of his own case passing 
well. But in this game of cross-purposes, which they 
had aU been playing so unwillingly, it seemed more 
than unlikely that he would come off conqueror. 

He did not, it need scarcely be said, stay to think 
all these things and to recite Heine's verses before re- 
sponding to Miss Huntingdon's address. His own 
company would have been by far . the pleasantest to 
him at that moment, but since he must have some 
other it seemed he could but be faintly grateful for the 
goods the gods gave in sending Ethel Huntingdon. 

" And I too am delighted that you have the oppor- 
tunity, though I protest against the reviling," he said ; 
^'it was stern business kept me at home yester- 
day." 

"How lovely your wife is ! " she said, abruptly, look- 
ing up at him fixedly, with a deepening flush on her 

face. 

Now there was this specialty about Ethel Himting- 
don*s abruptness, it had no rough edges. There was 
nothing jagged, harsh, or ill -formed about it. It 
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winged its way with sharp, clear, incisive flight, Kke 
an arrow ; it did not bhmder into one's midst like a 
buU. 

So now, when she said, suddenly, '* How lovely your 
wife is ! " his only embarrassment arose from the vivid 
recollection he had of the way that lovely and loved 
wife of his was treating him just at present. 

" I think her the most beautiful woman I ever saw," 
• he said presently. And then she grew feeble by reason 
of his vexation, and added, "But then I am a partial 
judge." 

" Not too partial," magnanimous Miss Huntingdon,, 
secure in her own entirely different style of loveliness, 
said, quickly ; " every one with good claims to taste 
thinks her that. Do you remember what a charming 
portrait of her Mr. Lyon's * Guinevere * was ? He 
was saying yesterday that she was more superb than 
ever ; and to be an artist's beauty one must be above- 
the common order of good looks very considerably.*' 

Arthur Carhayes winced. This juxtaposition of 
Rupert's and Stella's names grated upon him. It was 
useless telling himself that it was idle folly, and unjust 
foUv that it should be so. The fact remained that it 
was so. With Ethers large inquii-ing eyes upon him 
though, it would not do to keep silence ; so he said — 

" He always admired my wife immensely ; as you. 
were saying, all artists must admire her." 



^ 
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" I believe I am gifted with an artist's eye myself," 
Ethel said, brightly. "I am enchanted with her for 
her picturesqueness too (my Bohemianism will come 
out, you know) ; she doesn't behave by line and rule. 
Are not people tiresome who do that ? " 

He could not condescend to inquire in what way his 
wife did not behave by line and rule, and he certainly 
could not bring himself to assert that it was desirable 
that she should not do so. Again, silence might seem 
condemnatory, for the brunette with the lustrous face 
was very quick at drawing deductions. On the whole, 
he deemed it wise to change the conversation. 

" You have the gallant little chestnut still, I see.'* 

"Yes," she said, inclining forward and caressing 
the neck of the horse who had carried her so well over 
the Willesden hedges. "I did pray hard — ^harder 
than I ever prayed for anything before — to papa to 
give me this horse. Somehow " (again the sudden 
intensity and the fixed look at his face) " I couldn**t 
bear the idea of any other woman ever riding this 
horse.'' 

"It would be a pity any other should do so/' 
he said, with the meaningless gallantry of a man whose 
mind was absorbed by other things. And Ethel had 
it well brought home to her — for her intuitions were 
unfailing — ^that Mr. Carhayes was a man over whom 
she could not exercise anv influence. 
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She had liked him very much while he was firee for 
her t() like ; and some women have a fatal inaptitade 
for ceasing from such feelings. There was something 
in the presence of this man who was beautiful as a 
god that was congenial to her and harmonious with 
her. She had liked him well — ^very well indeed — 
better than she had ever liked a man before. But 
she had not loved him desperately. There was plea- 
sure to her now in his presence ; and if there was the 
smallest particle of pain mingled with that pleasure, 
she knew that the pain was neither lasting nor 
dangerous. 

In various ways we all — at least all such of us as 
have imaginations — study to the best of our abilities 
the art of happiness. Ethel pursued the study 
vigorously according to her lights — which did not 
perhaps bum with the purest rays. Happiness to her 
meant a large share of excitement, an equally large 
share of admiration (indeed there would have been no 
excitement in anything to her had she not received 
admiration the while), a certain amount of luxury, and 
entire freedom from control. To be fettered in little 
things was horribly irksome to her. To be told that 
she must not do such and such things that were harm- 
less in themselves, because conventionally deemed that 
they should not he done, made her directiy fiercely 
desire to do them. So now she determined that this 
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married man whom she " liked well," and who it was 
notorious was not perfectly- appreciated by his wife, 
fihould brighten her existence as much as possible with 
his society. 

She was young, and she had the art, not rare 
among women of this calibre, of seeming younger than 
fihe was when it suited her purpose. She would fling 
out a suggestion with a laugh and the recklessness of 
a child. It was one of the characteristics of her race, 
the " wild Huntingdons," to do so. It was one of the 
effect^ of her early education and habits of life. Above 
all it was essentially the nature of the girl. 

Riding slowly through the checkered light and 
shade of Rotten Row, the idea came into her head 
that Mr. Carhayes could while away an hour or two 
very agreeably sometimes in her rather dull home in 
Brompton Lane, if it pleased him. There could be no 
reason against it. She meant to be very intimate 
with his wife, and she could always command the 
companionship of a bright nice-looking young married 
woman, whoso husband was in the City, and who lived 
in the villa adjoining the Huntingdons'. The thought 
no sooner flashed into her mind than she acted 
upon it. 

" A friend of mine, a Mrs. Arnold — a devourer of 
your books by the way — is going to lunch with us to- 
day ; do come too, Mr. Carhayes. I want to] show 
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you the only house I have ever been mistress of. 
Papa tied me down so in expenditure that I have had 
to furnish upon nothing, and I flatter myself I have 
done it very prettily/' 

" I am afraid it is impossible to-day/' he began 
protesting ; and then Ethel brought the childish part 
of her character, and her childish blandishments, into 
play so ingeniously that he began to waver. They 
had been riding an hour, and it was now two o'clock. 
Finally, when Ethel pulled up at the Knightsbridge 
entrance, and said in last appeal — ^ 

" tJntil you have been to our house and been friendly 
with papa, I shall feel humiliated, Mr. Carhayes." 
He gave in and rode home with her to luncheon. 
. Ethel had her friend to the fore in a very short 
time. Life in a shut-in villa in the Brompton Lane 
did not offer too much violent excitement to the young, 
rather striking-looking wife of the City man, who left 
her to her own devices all day. Sbe responded 
promptly enough to Ethel's invitation. 

" Come in to luncheon with us, Mrs. Arnold ; and 
pretend you were coming before, will you? Mr. 
Carhayes is there." 

*' I will do anything you like, on one condition ; 
and that is that you don't put me down to read the 
papers to Sir Eoland as you did the other day," Mrs, 
Arnold said, decidedly. And then the pair went 
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away through the gardens and into the adjoining- 
house, where they found Mr. Carhayes, but no 
host. 

" Sir Roland left word that he had gone to the 
club, and also that he should not be home to dinner 
till eight," the man said, when Ethel questioned him. 
And then with a little shrug of the shoulders careless 
Ethel dismissed the subject of papa, and they had a 
merry luncheon. 

Nothing could have been sweeter, brighter, simpler, 
more unpretentious altogether, than the little menage 
over which the girl presided, and her attempts to 
entertain him. He found himself drifting back into 
the drawing-room, and contentedly letting, the time 
pass on, as the two young women laughed and chat- 
tered and played and sang in the wildest spirits, and 
without oppressing him with too much notice. He 
was so out of gear this day, that his usual pursuits 
lacked all their savour. It was a positive relief to 
him, this lapse into the careless, unfettered life that 
was, in the order of things, at the Huntingdons'. He 
began to wonder curiously whether or not Stella would 
take the trouble to please him in the manner of culti* 
vating Ethel Huntingdon ? If she would not, it 
would be another proof that her indijfference to him 
had deepened, beyond all hope of alteration. 

It occurred to him once or twice that it was " a 
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predons awkward tfaingy" Sir Boland bong alisent at 
this, his first \vat to them. True, he was not to 
blame, £ofr Miss Hontiiigdon had assured him that 
papa was at home before he went in, and afier he was 
in, there would have been something gaticke in coming 
away again. Still he wished it had not oocorred, 
4sinoe the world was so censorions, and Ethel so careless 
<ff its censore. The evil, if evil there was, should be 
remedied by his wife, if his wife would do him so mnch 
fayonr. 

It was past fonr o'clock when he mounted his horse 
:and rode away, Ethel having first succeeded in ex- 
tracting a promise irom him that he would come again, 
"very soon, and bring Mrs. Carhayes. 

" I am so out of the world here, that it will be a 
<5harity," the girl said, rather sadly it seemed, " and 
I get to feel lonely in my garden sometimes, pretty as 
it is. Do bring Mrs. Carhayes to see me, just as you 
have been to-day." 

And Arthur promised on behalf of himself and his 
wife. 

What sort of meeting should he have with his wife, 
he wondered, after that cool parting of the morning — 
the first cool parting of their married life? While 
Stella had been openly miserable and heart-sore about 
Rupert, her husband had borne himself with outward 
equanimity, but he could not bear that his wife should 
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liold a secret from him concerning Rupert. The idea 
of Stella's descending to this tacit deceit was loath- 
some to him. Was his marriage a mistake after all^ 
as she had told him it would be ? 

" Bom to succeed," she had said he was. Poor fel- 
low ! the memory of her words rang in his ears like a 
cruel satire. It seemed that she was determined to> 
falsify her own prophecy, for if she failed him in aught, 
it must be that he should fail in everyihing. He was 
riding along Piccadilly as he thought this, riding clos& 
to his wife's carriage. 

Meanwhile Stella had been very busy. The con- 
viction that had come upon her the previous day, that 
it would be ill for her to see much of Rupert Lyon 
and his wife, had strengthened — ill not for her honour, 
but for her peace of mind, and for the maintenance of 
her composure. She could not bear — that was the* 
truth — the sight of the man she loved with such 
refined fire tied to a woman who was devoid of all the 
qualities his wife should have possessed. She could 
not bear it, any more than she could bear the world 
to know that other fact — ^namely, that her heart was^ 
not her husband's. 

She hated herself this day for having been per- 
suaded by Arthur's specious arguments to marry him. 
She hated herself, but there was no anger against hini 
in her breast. 
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" Poor dear fellow ! ho did it all so hopefully for 
the best, and no good has come of it, and no good 

■ 

can come of it while my heart has any feeling 
left." 

Then a dim, blank foreboding seized her, that 
Arthur, in time, might come to the end of his patience 
with her want of love for him. And she thought, 
" If he should ever be less noble than himself because 
of me, the misery of my lot will be complete. There 
can be nothing more." 

She went to see old Mrs. Carhayes that day, and 
busied herself restlessly in many things that she had 
neglected since the light of her life died out on 
Hupert's wedding-day. Old Mrs. Carhayes was loving 
to her as usual, but it seemed to Stella that she was 
loving in a sort of half-inquiring way, as if there was 
in her (Stella's) manner, or look, or both, to cause 
conjecture. 

" Have I got a black on my brow ? " Stella asked 
at last, half pettishly. 

"No, dear, but more colour in your face than I 
have seen there of late," Mrs. Carhayes said, with 
injudicious frankness. "I don't think Arthur and 
you are quite well." 

" Have you seen Arthur to-day ? " 

" He was here this morning, and he seemed quite 
annoyed when I told him that he looked as if he were 
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over- worked. You will both be the better for a quiet 
time at Carhayes Place." 

Stella gave a shudder — she could not repress it. 
At Carhayes Place she would be alone with her 
nusband ; and though Arthur was dear as ever to her, 
the awful truth that he was no dearer would out. 
And in solitude it would be an especially prominent 
one. She should always take interest in his pursuits, 
of course; but it was the interest of an intelligent, 
clever woman, not of a loving wife. Down in the 
quiet of Carhayes Place he would feel this more, 
because it would be more apparent to him than it was 
in the whirl of the world. With all her heart she 
wished that it was not so. But with her mind she 
knew that so it was. 



"I have no wish to leave London just yet,'* she 
said; "don't urge Arthur to go yet; I think it is 
better for us both that we should not seclude our- 
selves." 

"How you are changed, Stella!" Mrs. Carhayes 
could not help exclaiming. . 

" Changed ; yes, more than you think I am," Stella 
replied, hotly; for this memory of all that had changed 
her rolled in upon her and overwhelmed her. 

She left her mother-in-law, and went on striving to 
busy herself about some of the occupations that had 
been, if not exactly dear, at least interesting to her 
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before she was married — before Rupert Lyon had put 
out the light. 

She went down to the South Kensington Museum 
and made some sketches of some antique-shaped yases 
and tazzas that she meant to have designed in terra- 
cotta for the garden at Carhayes. An hour or two 
passed quickly there, and she would haye lingered 
longer had she not seen Rupert Lyon come into the 
same gallery and stand absorbed before a Yenetian 
goblet that he was presently busily copying. True to 
her resolution of avoiding him, she left the gallery at 
once. 

Half an hour in " the drive/' a stroll into one of 
the rooms at the Academy, a few minutes at Grange'^ 
with an ice — then a sudden sickening of all theso 
things, a sudden sense of the frivolity of it all, a 
sudden desire to do something better. 
• " After all, my proper place is Carhayes now," she 
thought ; " it is a weak yearning after the sight of my 
lost happiness that makes me wish to stay here. If 
his mother thinks it better that we should go, I will 
persuade him to go." 

She came out of Grange's as she thought this, and 
hesitated for a moment or two on the pavement before 
getting into her carriage. An old servant of hers was 
lying ill at St. George's Hospital, and she was won- 
dering what delicacy it would be well for her to take 
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to a dainty djring woman. As she paused and hesi- 
tated, Rupert Lyon came by, walking very fast. 

He stopped suddenly at sight of her close to him, 
and she on the impulse of the moment was about to 
give hiTn a greeting and her hand. But she remem- 
bered her resolution — ^remembered that, let him think 
what he would, it would be better for her to avoid 
him henceforth, for her own sake and Arthur's. And 
w she passed him with a little bow at the same 
instant that Arthur rode abreast of them. 

** She would not have done that if she hadn't seen 
me," he thought — imjustly. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 



** She would not have done that if she had not seen 
me/' This was Arfliiir Garhayes's bitter misjudg- 
ment of his wife when she passed Rupert Lyon with- 
out a word- " The Kttle speck was on the garnered 
fruit *' with a vengeance ah^ady. 

He could not bring himself to pull up and speak to> 
her. The light casual words which, might haye passed 
off the awkwardness would not come at his bidding 
just then. He knew nothing, of course, of that avoid- 
ance of Rupert in the South Kensington Museum. 
Had he known, he would not have been so quick to 
charge her in his own mind with deceit now. As it 
was, he rode home morosely, misjudging his wife more 
cruelly than one could have conceived so bright- 
hearted a man as Arthur Carhayes could have 
done. 

And when he got home, " What beastly misery it 
is ! ^' he said to himself, as he sat before dinner in a 
nice cool little well-flowered room, waiting for his 
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wife's appearance. If this was "beastly misery/' 
what would it have been to sit in a stuffy ill-ordered 
apartment as Rupert Lyon was doing at the present 
juncture ? 

" The little speck was on the garnered fruit " with 
a vengeance. Arthur had all manner of counts to 
bring against his wife, and his wife had all maimer of 
sins of omission to bring against him. He despised 
himself now (this was the worst sign of these troublous 
domestic times) for that supine indifference which he 
had shown formerly to Stella's openly avowed love for 
Rupert Lyon. 

"I ought to have given her to understand that 
from the moment we married I would have no more 
of those confessions that she seems to think ought 
to win absolution by virtue of their frankness 
alone." 

The demon jealousy had got hold of him at last- 
Kept at bay for so many months of sharp trial; this 
most insidious foe to man's peace had now made good 
his entrance into Arthur Carhayes's heart, and was 
working havoc there. In proportion as he had been 
tender, forbearing, and trusting, so now was he stem, 
intolerant, and suspicious. That she should have let 
Ethel Huntingdon see that she had so little regard 
for him was the sharpest cut of all — Ethel Hunting- 
don, who was willing even now to ignore the existence 

T 2 
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of every other man for the sake of enjoying his 
society. 

Mr. Carhayes was outwardly very calm by the time 
Stella came down to dinner. She came into the 
pretty, cool, fragrant little drawing-room with an 
anxious expression in her eyes and a heightened 
colour on her face, and these he chose to interpret as 
signs of a guilty conscience, whereas, in truth, they 
were only the little signals of distress which she 
allowed herself to make. It was painful in the ex- 
treme to her to be at odds with Arthur. 

" We have been dear friends so long,*' she told her- 
self, piteously, " it is hard that we should quarrel now 
when the cause for quarrel is dead." 

For she had this day so crushed down all thoughts 
of Rupert Lyon that she regarded her love for him 
as a dead thing — dead, beyond all possibility of 
resuscitation. 

"I have been to the South Kensington to-day, 
Arthur, for the first time for months," she said, 
4speaking rather too deliberately in her ardent desire 
to seem cool and self-possessed. 

He was sitting on a couch by the window, and she, 
as she spoke, drew a low chair near to him, and 
seated herself on it, leaning over the back of it 
towards him in her old way. 

He made a mighty effort to throw off his constraint 
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and his feeling of being deceived and injured, and 
asked the most unfortunate question he could have 
asked — 

"Have you? Did you see any one you knew 
there?" 

She saw that he asked the question quite in good 
faith and without a shade of intention, but she could 
not keep the crimson tide of colour from surging over 
her face and neck as she answered — 

I saw Rupert Lyon there, but '* 

Dinner is served," a servant announced, and 
Arthur rose impatiently and frowned in a way that 
made her determine not to refer again to Rupert 
Lyon. If she had only finished her sentence, and 
said, " but I did not speak to him, as he did not see 
me," her husband would have believed her and been 
satisfied — ^for a time at any rate. 

The silence during the early part of dinner was 
oppressive, and yet she did not know how to break it 
The sight of the gathering gloom on Arthur's brow 
was an essential check to her eloquence. Gradually, 
as she sat there burdened by the silence, she expe- 
rienced a revulsion of feeling. She had come down 
humble and penitent, but now at length indignation 
possessed her. Arthur was unjust. Knowing what 
he did, he had been pertinacious in his persuasions 
that she should marry him. Sorely against her will. 
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and sorely against her judgment, she had done so at 
last on the express condition that he should never 
reproach her with that which in her great reliance on 
him she had confided to him. And now that she 
was his wife, now that she could not help herself, he 
was taking up the position of an injured man because 
accident had thrown Hupert Lyon in her path. 

" It is insulting to me, it is cruel now that I am in 
his power, to punish me for that which he treated as 
of no consequence while I was free," she thought 
indignantly ; " letting the servants see that he is dis- 
pleased with me ; degrading me in a way that only a 
patient Grizelda could bear." 

Presently her patience was quite exhausted by the 
power of silence Arthur was developing, and she 
addressed him in a careless way that was not natural 
to her — 

"You seem to have had a fajiguing day, Ar- 
thur?" 

"On the contraiy, I have had a pleasant day.'* 
Then he suddenly thought that he at least would 
have no concealments, and he added — 

" I have been lunching at the Huntingdons'." 

Stella's eyes shot forth a gleam that ought to have 
revealed to him how very far she was from being 
indifferent. But he was looking at the bubbles in a 
new kind of sparkling wine which he was trying for 
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the first time to-day, and the tell-tale flash passed 
unnoticed. 

** Indeed " — she had some trouble in uttering the 
word as clearly and incisively as she desired ; " the 
Huntingdons have the knack of making themselves 
more agreeable to you than they have to me, I 
suppose. I dislike Sir Roland's manner to ladies very 
much." 

'* Sir Eoland was not at home," Arthur explained, 
in pursuance of his plan of having no concealments 
on the subject of any woman. 

" Not at home ! Miss Huntingdon is * more than 
kind' I should say: she must be careless of the 
world's opinion, to entertain genflemen at luncheon 
^vhen her father is absent." 

" She did not entertain * gentlemen ; ' I was the 
only one there," Arthur said, nettled into defending 
his friend ; " and you might be charitable about it, I 
think. You thought nothing of entertaining gentle- 
men while you were Miss Orme ; it would have sur- 
prised you very much if any one had been ill-natured 
enough to make comments." 

*' I had a widow lady with me on purpose to do 
xiway with the possibility of anybody, however ill- 
natured, making comments," Stella said, holding her 
head up. 

Then she remembered who that " widow lady " 
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haii turned out to be, and her head was lowered in ait 
instant in pain and humiliation. 

*'And Miss Huntingdon had a lady friend — a 
married lady — ^with her," Arthur went on. 

" Probably Miss Huntingdon made things pleasant 
for him by alluding to my unfortunate rencontre with 
Rupert and his wife yesterday," Stella thought, sting- 
ing herself into fresh anger at the bare possibility ; 
"that would account for his change of manner." 
Aloud she said, drily — 

" As you seem to have expended all your conversa- 
tional powers on Miss Huntingdon, I won't tax them 
any further to-night, Arthur; I shall go to the 
theatre." 

This she said as she was passing from the room^ 
without even glancing at him. For the first time 
since their marriage she was disposing of her evenings 
without consulting him. It cut him to the heart that 
she should do this at all. It cut him even more to 
think that she was doing it because his presence was- 
distasteful to her. 

He w'aited about in the library, keeping the door 
open, and heard her order her brougham, and pre- 
sently saw her coming down the stairs wrapped in a 
black lace mantilla, and looking " lovely as no other 
woman could look," he thought. Perhaps she would 
ask him to accompany her. Perhaps, if he went, the- 
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ice would be broken and she would tell him about 
those meetings with Rupert Lyon in respect of which 
Arthur, the unsuspicious, wa« so anxious to hear. 
Perhaps — ah ! all doubts would be solved soon, for 
she turned, putting on her long lemon-coloured gloves- 
the while, to speak to him. 

"If you shouldn't be at home, Arthur, when I 
return, shall I sit up for you ? " 

He felt his anger rising in his throat like a big hot 
ball. How could she be so insolently careless to him P 
Why, when she was Stella Orme, owing him no duty, 
she never treated him thus. 

" I should be sorry for you to put yourself out of 
the way by sitting up for me," he said. And then he 
handed her to her carriage, and there was no further 
word spoken between them. 

He did not even ask her to which theatre she was 
going ; he was longing to do so — ^longing to say that 
he would follow her shortly — ^but her manner inter- 
posed a barrier of ice between them. The fact was, 
she was desperately hurt at the idea of Ethel Hunting- 
don having suggested ideas to his mind that would 
never have entered it without her subtle agency. 

Her manner imposed a barrier of ice between them, 
and he did not strive to melt it. He put her into her 
carriage, and then stood back, leaving her footman to- 
ask, " Where to ? " 
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She said whither in a low tone^ simply because she 
was dissatisfied and out of spirits. But Arthur, 
listening, and not catching the destination, thought 
it was said in an undcr-breath because she did not 
desire him to be acquainted with her whereabouts. 
Miserably depressed, and unhappily eager for dis- 
traction, he turned back into his solitary home. Then 
the reflection — 

" Why should I stay here ? " came to him, tempt- 
ingly, nis wife had gone away, evading a wife's 
obvious duty — ^which is, of course, to amuse a hus- 
band, however disagreeable he may be — ^leaving him 
to bis own devices. Why should he not do the best 
that was to be done with his evening ? If Stella had 
only hinted whither she was going, he would have 
followed her and put in an appearance about the 
third act; but, as she had left him stranded, why, 
it behoved him to do the best he ceuld for himself. 
He rapidly ran over in his mind the names of several 
places of amusement, and finally decided on the Prince 
of Wales's. 

" By the way," he said to himself — and the rider 
was not altogether irrelevant — "Ethel Huntingdon 
spoke of going there to-night/' 

He strolled along some way, in no wise impatient 
to get there, thinking what a bore and a mistake this 
state of things was between Stella and himself. In 
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the cool evening air, ho felt himself let down con- 
siderably from the state of exalted huflBness he had 
Ueen in all day. After all, there was nothing extra- 
ordinary, far less reprehensible, in the silence Stella 
had held about those two meetings with Rupert. Still 
he wished-T— it was useless to say that ho did not wish 
— that Stella had told him herself instead of its having 
come from Ethel Huntingdon. 

" Ethel is so quick in putting things together, that 
she will think there is a screw loose ; " and he lost his 
temper again a little, and became unreasonable on the 
subject in his argument with himself. 

It did not improve the state of his mind, when he 
was settled in a hansom and fairly committed to going 
on to a theatre he had named, that the horse was lame. 
The man drove fast, so Arthur had no just cause of 
complaint on the score of losing time, but the poor 
screw had that hopeless kind of halt which tells of 
duty done at the cost of cruel suffering. Being a 
humane man practically as well as theoretically, Mr. 
Carhaycs would have been pained by this little circum- 
stance in his best mood. As it was, to-night he was 
annoyed, and annoyance made him irritable. 

The third act of one of Robertson's comedies was 
just about to commence when he reached the theatre, 
and there was a pause while the scenes were shifted, 
and the people in the stalls were standing up and 
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looking about them. Miss Huntingdon's lustrous £ace 
was turned fall towards him as lie entered, and in a 
moment she had called her father* s attention to the 
fact of Mr. Carhayes being present, and Mr. Carhayes 
found himself absorbed into their party before he well 
knew what. 

"How nice of you to appear just at the right 
moment ! " she said to him confidentially as soon as 
he had joined them. " I have good news to tell, and 
was longing for some one to tell it to." 

" Tell it to me by all means." 

" When papa came home this evening, I saw that 
something unusual, something agitating, had happened. 
You will think it a little thing to upset an old man, 
and turn a girl's head with joy, Mr. Carhayes, but it 
means so much to us. Papa found a letter at his 
club telling him that an old aunt of his has died and 
left him a little property in Devonshire ; it will seem 
little enough to you, but to us it means a * local habi- 
tation and a name/ and we haven't had either for so 
long.'' 

The girl was thoroughly in earnest in this little 
appeal to his sympathies. The tears were in her 
eyes, and there was a touching tremulous tone in 
her voice. 

" All the uncertainty, all the degrading shifts and 
attempts to make both ends meet, are over," she 
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added, as he heartily assured her of his pleasure in 
hearing the tidings. "It is an old manor-house — 
papa says he was often there as a boy — aud there is 
about eight hundred a year to be made by the land. 
I never thought that the mere sense of security could 
make me so happy.*' 

" Has Ethel told you of my little windfall, Mr. 
Carhayes ? " Sir Roland asked, interrupting Ethel 
rather magnificently. 

"She has, and I congratulate you," Arthur said 
warmly, but Sir Roland drew himself up with the air 
of one who, deserving the first prize, had only won 
commendation for something. 

" It is a small thing, but it is better than nothing," 
he said presently ; and then Ethel flashed out in a 
way that made her seem more charming than ever to 
Arthur, who had a hatred of pretension. 

" Better than nothiug ! How can you speak in that 
way of such blessed good fortune, when we have tried 
* nothing * so long ? I mean to feel my new home a 
paradise, and to believe my position to be the ♦most 
enviable in the world, out of gratitude to Fortxme for 
having given her wheel such an auspicious turn." 

" I hope, however humble our home may be, that 
we shall have the pleasure of welcoming you in it." 
Sir Roland spoke with the air of a Napoleon at Elba. 

" Yes, you will come, won't you ? " Ethel cried 
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eagerly, bending forward a little from her seat, and 
commanding Arthur's attention more fiiUy by laying 
her fan on his arm — " you will come, won't you ? 
We shall not be able to afford to come to town very 
often, and so our town friends must come to us. All 
those who care to see us will do so," she wound up, in 
her lowest, softest voice. 

" I am one of those who care, and I will be one of 
your earliest visitors after you are installed, if you 
will have me." • 

The tender, caressing, child-like manner had had 
its due effect. He forgot that she was a yoxmg lady, 
marriageable, and much noticed, and only thought of 
her as the pretty, ardent little friend, endowed with a 
keen appreciation of himself. 

" Your hand on that promise,'' she said, in a whisper, 
" then I shall feel that you are pledged to come down, 
because we shall very quickly be installed, and I shall 
have an incentive, in the hope of pleasing your 
taste, to make my belongings look as pretty as 
possible." 

He had given her his hand, and during the re- 
mainder of her speech she let hers remain in his 
friendly grasp. 

"Very ingenuous and unsophisticated, in spite of 
the experience she has had of some rough parts of the 
world," was his verdict as he awoke to the fact that 
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tlie ingenuous and unsophisticated action was liable 
to misconstruction. As lie thought this he glanced 
round the house, took a look at the boxes for the first 
time that evening, and caught sight of his wife look- 
ing down upon him with cold, contemptuous eyes 
from the comer of the one nearest to the stage on the 
right. 

His first impulse was to rise up and go to her ; his 
second one was to return her gaze with the steady one 
of conscious rectitude. 

" She canH think so badly of me or so lowly of her- 
self as to misunderstand this business," he thought, 
forgetting that, though he thought neither badly of 
her nor lowly of himself, he was horribly misunder- 
standing her relations with his old friend Rupert 
Lyon. 

" Why couldn't she have spared me this awkward- 
ness by saying where she was coining ? If Ethel sees 
her she will have an idea at once that we are not in 
smooth waters at home. I had better say something, 
I suppose." 

" I think I must go and join my wife now ; she 
will be delighted to hear the news you have just told 
me." 

Ethel permitted herself to shake her head doubt- 
fuUy. 

" You arc kind to say she will care. How many 
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of our friends I see here to-night ! Mr. Lyon passed 
out just before you came in." 

She watched him narrowly as she said this, and read 
the truth in the sudden dilation of his eyes and the 
stolidity with which he strove to maintain the expres- 
sion of his face unaltered. 

" Jealous ! " she thought ; " what is she, I wonder ? 
Or doesn't she care enough about him even for that ?" 

Jealous ? Ay, furiously, blindly jealous now. So 
this was the reason of her being so cold and imcommu- 
nicative ! She had arranged to meet Rupert at the 
theatre, and feared that if she had said whither she 
was going, he, her unfortunate husband, might have 
insisted on coming too. 

" And then the meeting would have been spoiled. 
Now they have had it,*' he said to himself; and in 
the bitterness of his anger he made no further attempt 
to seek his wife's side. 

" You are not going to desert us, then, Mr. Car- 
hayes?" Ethel said, presently, in her pleasantest, 
lightest tone. It pleased her to think that Mrs. 
Carhayes would judge from her manner that Arthur 
was making himself very agreeable. 

" No, I shall stay, if you will have me. My wife 
objects to being talked to when she is interested in a 
piece. 

''Does she?" Ethel laughed, and he told himself 
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that probably Miss Huntmgdon had seen his wife 
talking with Rupert in a way that showed his conver- 
sation had a deeper interest for her than the piece. 

** It wonld have been better and kinder of her to 
have stood out altogether, and never married me," he 
thought ; " then at least I should have had the satis- 
faction of respecting her still. As it is " Ah, 

he arrested the thought there. He was not advanced 
enough yet in this fatal transformation that was 
taking place in his nature to do her this bitterest 
wrong of all. 

Eemembering the entire renunciation of all inter- 
course and all hope oi intercourse with Rupert Lyon 
which Stella had voluntarily made, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that no word had passed between 
them that night at the theatre. He had come in for 
an act or two in the vague way in which he did every- 
thing save his actual duty now ; and looking round, 
after a few minutes' wearied gazing at the stage, he 
had seen the face of the " Belle- Aurore," whose part 
it might have been, but for his own folly, to have 
made his life as bright as it was now dark. And 
seeing her there, and seeing her alone, he had gone 
away making no sign. 

But pretty, graphic Ethel Huntingdon, who had the 
dramatic power of putting a scene before one when it 
so pleased her in narration, omitted all these trifling 
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details in her mention of the circumstance to Arthur 
Carhayes, and so the little speck upon the garnered 
fruit was in a feir way of spreading fast. 

Pretty Ethel Huntingdon would have recoiled in 
horror and anger from any one who had put the truth 
broadly before her, that she was trying to win the man 
ftt her side from his loyalty to his wife. She would 
have scoffed savagely at the idea of wasting her time 
on, and perilling her reputation for, a married man. 
She would have asked, in her pretty, half-affectedly 
ambitious way — 

"Do you know what you are saying? Do you 
know that I should think the tiniest bit of this world's 
good very ill lost for love ? But I like amusement, 
and I like men who have brains, especially if with 
them they have beauty — and I can take very great 
care of myself, thank you." 

And in saying these things she would have believed 
that she was uttering truths, and would have been 
quite unconscious that the densest observer who had 
had the benefit of living long in society must have 
detected them at once for lies. The free-and-easy 
life she had led, the careless conversation she had 
listened to among the set whose motto was Vive la 
bagatelle, the quick and cordial forgiveness that was 
extended to people who could pay their shot after 
being on the brink (or even over it) of a delinquency 
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— all these had aided in tainting the purity of her 
judgment, in blunting her faculties for good, and in 
familiarising her with danger. She did not look far 
ahead. With the dawning of each day dawned her 
determination, ever fresh and vigorous, to make it as 
pleasant as possible. And she had no mother, and 
no woman friend wiser than Mrs. Arnold, to tell her 
that there were thorns about the roses that she was 
gathering so freely. To please perfectly the man Who 
perfectly pleased her at present was her current aim — 
and she fulfilled it. 

Sore at heart, disappointed in some of his dearest 
hopes, fiill of a sense of being injured by the woman 
he loved, Arthur Carhayes was conscious of being 
partially eased of his pain by the woman who loved 
him. He did not recognise her now as the arch- 
coquette she was. 

" She is as pure as a child in her attachments," was 
his verdict on the lustrous-faced brunette who had 
put up so many dainty prayers for his presence at the 
manor-house. 
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